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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Captain  WonEiiousE  did  not  get 
admission  to  the  White  House  that  day 
until  the  afternoon.  He  was  not  to  l)e 
discouraged,  though  the  messages  he 
got  were  of  a  depressing  nature  enough. 
“Mrs.  Dainerel  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  see  him;  would  he  come 
later?”  “Mrs.  Damerel  was  still  en¬ 
gaged —  more  enjaged  than  ever.” 
And  while  Mary  Jane  held  the  door 
ajar,  E<lward  heard  a  voice  raised 
high,  witli  an  indignant  tone,  speak¬ 
ing  continuously,  which  was  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Ineledon,  though  he  did  not 
identify  it.  Later  still,  Mrs.  Damerel 
was  still  engaged ;  but,  as  be  turned 
despairing  from  the  door,  Agatha 
mslied  out,  with  excited  looks,  and 
with  a  message  that  if  he  came  back 
at  three  o'clock  her  mother  would  see 
him. 

“  Rose  has  come  home,  and  oh ! 
there  has  bc-en  such  a  business  I  ” 
Agatha  whispered  into  his  ear  before 
she  rushed  back  again.  She  knew  a 
lover,  and  especially  a  favored  lover, 
hy  instinct,  as  some  girls  do  ;  but 
Agatha  had  the  advantage  of  always 
knowing  lier  own  mind,  and  never 
would  be  the  centre  of  any  imbroglio, 
like  the  unfortunate  Rose. 

“  Are  you  going  back  to  the  White 
House  again  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 
“I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  servile, 
Edward.  I  would  not  go,  hat  in  hand, 
to  any  girl,  if  I  were  you  ;  and  when 
you  know  that  she  is  engaged  to 
mother  man,  and  he  a  great  deal 
belter  off  than  you  are  I  How  can 
you  show  so  little  spirit  ?  There  are 
more  Roses  in  tlie  garden  than  one, 
ud  sweeter  Roses,  and  richer,  would 
be  glad  to  have  you.  If  I  had  thouglit 
you  had  so  little  proper  pride,  1  should 
never  have  wished  you  to  come 
here.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  have  any  proper 
pride,”  said  Eilward,  trying  to  make 
a  feeble  juke  of  it ;  “I  have  to  come 
home  now  and  then  to  know  what  it 
means.” 

“You  were  not  always  so  poor- 
spirited,”  said  his  mother  ;  “  it  is  that 
silly  girl  who  has  turned  your  head. 
And  she  is  not  even  there  ;  she  has 
gone  up  to  town  to  ^et  her  trousseau 
and  choose  her  wedding  silks,  so  they 
•ay  ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  if  she  is 
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engaged  like  that,  she  does  not  want 
to  be  reminded  of  you.” 

“  1  supjiose  not,”  said  Edward, 
drearily  ;  ••  but  as  I  promised  to  go 
back,  1  think  I  must.  1  ought  at  least 
to  bid  them  good-by.” 

“  Oh !  if  that  is  all,”  said  Mrs. 
W’odehouse,  pacified,  “  go,  my  dear  ; 
and  mind  you  put  the  very  best  face 
upon  it.  Don’t  look  as  if  it  were  any¬ 
thing  to  you  ;  congratulate  them,  and 
say  you  are  glad  to  hear  that  any  one 
so  nice  as  Mr.  Ineledon  is  to  be  the 
gentleman.  Oh  I  if  1  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  know  what  to  say  1  I 
should  give  Miss  Rose  something  to 
remember.  1  should  tell  her  1  hoped 
she  would  be  happy  in  her  grand 
house,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
settlements  were  everything  they  ought 
to  be.  She  would  feel  that,  you  may 
be  sure ;  for  a  girl  that  sets  up  for 
romance  and  poetry  and  all  that  don’t 
like  to  be  supposed  mercenary.  She 
should  not  soou  forget  her  parting  with 
me.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  wish  to  hurt  and 
wound  her  ?  ”  said  Edward.  “  Surely 
not.  If  she  is  happy,  I  will  wish  her 
more  happiness.  She  has  never 
harmed  me  —  no,  mother.  It  cannot 
do  a  man  any  harm,  even  if  it  makes 
him  unhappy,  to  think  of  a  woman  as 
J  think  of  Rose.” 

“  Oh  1  you  have  no  spirit,”  cried 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  ;  “  1  don't  know  how 
a  son  of  mine  can  take  it  so  easily. 
Rose,  indeed  I  Her  very  name  makes 
my  blood  boil  I  ” 

But  Edward’s  blood  was  very  far 
from  boiling  as  he  walked  across  the 
Green  for  the  third  time  that  da^. 
The  current  of  life  ran  cold  and  low  in 
him.  The  fiery  determination  of  the 
morning  to  “  have  it  out  ”  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  and  know  his  fate  and  Rose’s 
fate,  had  fallen  into  a  desparing  reso¬ 
lution  at  least  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time,  to  bid  her  forget  everything  that 
hatl  passed,  and  try  himself  to  forget. 
If  her  fate  was  sealed,  and  no  longer 
in  her  own  power  to  alter,  that  was  all 
a  generous  man  could  do ;  and  he  felt 
sure,  from  the  voices  he  had  heard, 
and  from  the  air  of  agitation  about  the 
bouse,  and  from  Agatha’s  hasty  com¬ 
munication,  that  this  day  had  been  a 
crisis  to  more  than  himself.  He  met 
Mr.  Ineledon  as  he  approached  the 
house.  His  rival  looked  at  him  gravely 
without  a  smile,  and  passed  him  with 
an  abrupt  “  good  morning.”  Mr.  In- 
cledon  had  not  the  air  of  a  triumphsmt 
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lover,  and  there  was  something  of  im¬ 
patience  and  partial  ofl'ence  in  his  look 
as  his  eyes  lingered  for  a  moment 
upon  the  young  sailor ;  so  it  appeared 
to  Edwai^,  though  I  think  it  was 
rather  regret,  and  a  certain  wist¬ 
ful  envy  that  was  in  Mr.  Incledon’a 
eyes.  This  young  fellow,  not  half  so 
clever,  or  so  cultivated,  or  so  important 
as  himself,  had  won  the  prize  which 
he  had  tried  for  and  failed.  I'he 
baffled  man  was  still  disturbed  by  un¬ 
usual  emotion,  but  he  was  not  ungen¬ 
erous  in  his  sentiments  ;  but  then  the 
other  believed  that  lie  himself  was  the 
failure,  and  that  Mr.  Ineledon  bad 
succeeded,  and  interpreted  his  looks, 
as  we  all  do,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mentary  in  our  own  minds.  Edward 
went  on  more  depressed  than  ever 
after  this  meeting.  Just  outside  the 
White  House  he  encountered  Mr. 
Nolan,  going  out  to  walk  with  the 
children.  “  Now  that  the  gale  is 
over,  the  little  boats  are  going  out  for 
a  row,”  said  the  curate,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile.  It  was  not  like  Mr. 
Nolan’s  usual  good^  nature,  poor 
Edward  thought.  He  was  ushered  in 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Damerel  sat  in  a  great  chair, 
leaning  back,  with  a  look  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  her  usual  energy.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  him  without  rising.  Her 
eyes  were  re<l,  as  if  she  had  been 
shedding  tears,  and  there  was  a  flush 
upon  her  face.  Altogether,  her  ap¬ 
pearance  bewildered  him ;  no  one  in 
the  world  bad  ever  seen  Mrs.  Damerel 
looking  like  this  before. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  im- 

Eortiinate,  coming  back  so  often,” 
e  said,  “but  1  felt  that  I  must  see 
vou.  Not  that  1  come  with  much 
Lope ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  know  the 
very  worst,  if  there  is  no  good  to 
hear.” 

“  It  depends  on  what  you  think 
worst  or  best,”  she  said.  “  Sir.  Wode¬ 
house,  you  told  me  you  were  promoted 
—  are  captain  now,  and  you  have  a 
ship  ?  ” 

“  Commander :  and  alas  1  under  or¬ 
ders  for  China,  with  ten  days’  more 
leave,”  he  said,  wiih  a  faint  smile  ; 
“  though  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that 
may  be  best.  Mrs.  Damerel,  may  1  not 
ask  —  for  Rose?  Pardon  me  for 
calling  her  so  —  I  can’t  think  of  her 
otherwise.  If  it  is  all  settled  and 
made  up,  and  my  poor  chance  over, 
may  I  not  see  her,  only  for  a  few  min- 
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ntes?  If  you  think  what  a  dismal 
little  story  mine  has  been  —  sent  away 
without  seeing  her  a  year  ago,  then 
raised  into  sudden  hope  by  our  chance 
meeting  the  other  morning,  and  now, 
I  suppose,  sentenced  to  banishment 
forever  ”  — 

“  Stay  a  little,”  she  said  ;  “  I  have 
had  a  very  exciting  day,  and  I  am 
much  worn  out.  Must  you  go  in  ten 
days  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  Wodehouse,  “  and 
even  my  poor  fortnight  got  with  such 
difficulty  —  though  perhaps  on  the 
whole  it  is  better,  Mrs.  Damerel.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  have  patience  a 
moment ;  things  have  turned  out  very 
differently  from  what  I  wished.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  pleased,  scarcely 
resigned  to  what  you  have  all  done  be¬ 
tween  you.  You  have  nothing  to  offer 
my  daughter,  nothing!  and  she  has 
nothing  to  contribute  on  her  side.  It 
is  all  stdfish  inclination,  what  you  liked, 
not  what  was  best,  that  has  swayed 
you.  You  had  not  self-denial  enough 
to  keep  silent ;  she  had  not  self-denial 
enough  to  consider  that  this  is  not  a 
thing  for  a  day  but  for  life  ;  and  the 
consequences,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  will 
fall  upon  me.  All  my  life  1  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  toil  to  make  up  for 
the  misfortunes  caused  bv  self-indul¬ 
gence.  Others  have  haif  their  will 
and  pleasure,  and  I  have  paid  the 
penalty.  I  thought  for  once  it  might 
have  been  different,  but  I  have  been 
mistaken,  as  you  see.” 

“  You  forget  that  I  have  no  clue 
to  your  meaning  —  that  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  riddles,”  said  Wodehouse,  whose 
depressed  heart  had  begun  to  rise  and 
flutter  and  thump  against  his  young 
breast. 

‘‘  Ah ;  that  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Dame¬ 
rel,  rising  with  a  sigh.  “  Well,  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it ;  and  for  the  rest  you 
will  prefer  to  hear  it  from  Rose  rather 
than  from  me.-” 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
speechless  when  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  and  heard  her  solt  steps 
going  in  regular  measure  through  the 
still  house,  as  Rose  had  beard  them 
once.  How  still  it  was  I  the  leaves 
fluttering  at  the  ofien  window,  the 
birds  singing,  Mrs.  Damerel’s  footsteps 
sounding  fainter,  his  heart  beating 
louder.  But  he  had  not  very  long  to 
wait. 

Mr.  Nolan  and  the  children  went 
out  on  the  river,  and  rowed  up  that 
long,  lovely  reach  past  Alfredsbury, 
skirting  the  bank,  which  was  pink 
with  branches  of  the  wild  rose  and 
sweet  with  the  feathery  flowers  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Meadows.  Dick  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  pulled  an  excel¬ 
lent  bow,  and  the  curate,  who  loved 
the  children’s  chatter,  and  themselves, 
humored  the  boy  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Agatha  steered,  and  felt  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  duty,  and  Patty,  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do,  leaned  her  weight  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  did  her  best 
to  capsize  it,  clutching  at  the  wild  roses 
and  ue  meadow-queen.  They  shipped 


their  oars  and  floated  down  with  the 
stream  when  they  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  cared  to  go,  and  went  up  the 
hill  again  to  the  White  House  in  a 
perfect  bower  of  wild  flowers,  though 
the  delicate  rose  blossoms  began  to 
droop  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  children 
before  they  got  home.  •  When  they 
rushed  in,  flooding  the  house  all 
through  and  through  with  their  voices 
and  their  joyous  breath  and  their 
flowers,  they  found  all  the  rooms 
empty,  the  drawing-room  silent,  in  a 
green  repose,  and  not  a  creature 
visible.  But  while  Agatha  rushed  up¬ 
stairs,  calling  upon  her  mother  and 
Rose,  Mr.  Nolan  saw  a  sight  from  the 
window  which  set  his  nund  at  rest. 
Two  young  figures  together,  one  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  other  —  two  heads  bent 
close,  talking  too  low  for  any  hearing 
but  tlieir  own.  The  curate  looked  at 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  They 
had  attained  the  height  of  blessedness. 
What  better  could  the  world  give 
them  ?  and  yet  the  good  curate’s  sigh 
was  not  all  for  the  disappointed,  nor 
his  smile  for  their  happiness  alone. 

The  lovers  were  happy;  but  there 
are  drawbacks  to  every  mortal  felic¬ 
ity.  The  fact  that  Edward  had  but 
nine  days  left,  and  that  their  fate 
must  after  that  be  left  in  obscurity, 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  se¬ 
rious  drawback  to  their  happiness. 
But  their  good  fortune  did  not  tbrsake 
them  ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly, 
the  disappointed  lover  did  not  forsake 
the  girl  who  had  appealed  to  him,  who 
had  mortified  and  tortured  him,  and 
promised  with  all  the  unconscious  cru¬ 
elty  of  candor  to  marry  him  if  he  told 
her  to  do  so.  Mr.  Incledon  went 
straight  to  town  from  the  White  House, 
intent  on  finishing  the  work  he  had 
begun.  He  had  imposed  on  Mrs.  Dame¬ 
rel  as  a  duty  to  him,  as  a  recompense 
for  all  that  he  had  suffered  at  her  hands, 
the  task  of  receiving  Wodehouse,  and 
sanctioning  the  love  which  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  given  ;  and  he  went  up  to 
town  to  the  Admiralty,  to  his  friend 
whose  unfortunate  leniency  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  young  sailor  to  return 
home..  Mr.  Incledon  treated  the  mat¬ 
ter  lightly,  making  a  joke  of  it.  ”  I 
told  you  he  was  not  to  come  home, 
but  to  be  sent  off  as  far  as  possible,” 
he  said. 

“  Why,  what  harm  could  the  poor 
young  fellow  do  in  a  fortnight  V  ”  said 
my  lord.  “  I  find  1  knew  his  father 

—  a  fine  fellow  and  a  good  officer. 
The  son  shall  be  kept  in  mind,  both 
for  his  sake  and  yours.” 

“  He  has  done  all  the  harm  that 
was  apprehended  in  his  fortnight,” 
said  Mr.  Incledon,  “  and  now  you 
must  give  him  an  extension  of  leave 

—  enough  to  be  married  in.  There ’s 
nothing  else  for  it.  You  ought  to  do 
your  best  for  him,  for  it  is  your  fault.” 

Upon  which  my  lord,  who  was  of  a 
genial  nature,  laughed  and  inquired 
into  the  story,  which  Mr.  Incledon 
related  to  him  after  a  fashion,  in  a  way 
which  amused  him  hugely.  The  con- 
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sequence  was  that  Commander  Wode. 
house  got  his  leave  extended  to  thre« 
months,  and  was  transferred  from 
the  China  station  to  the  Mediterra. 
nean.  Mr.  Incledon  never  told  them 
who  was  the  author  of  this  benefit, 
though  I  think  they  had  little  difficulty 
in  guessing.  He  sent  Rose  a  parure 
of  pearls  and  turquoises,  simple  enou('h 
for  her  youth  and  the  position  sle 
had  preferred  to  his,  and  sent  the 
diamonds  which  had  been  reset  for 
her  back  to  his  bankers  ;  and  then  he 
went  abroad.  He  did  not  go  back  to 
Whitton,  even  for  necessary  arrange, 
ments,  but  sent  for  all  he  wanted ; 
and  after  that  morning’s  work  in  the 
White  House,  returned  to  Dinglefield 
no  more  for  years. 

After  this  there  was  no  possible 
reason  for  delay,  and  Rose  was  married 
to  her  sailor  in  the  parish  church  by 
good  Mr.  Nolan,  and  instead  of  any 
other  wedding  tour  went  off  to  cruise 
with  him  in  the  Mediterranean.  She 
bad  regained  her  bloom,  and  merited 
her  old  name  again  before  the  day 
of  the  simple  wedding.  Happiness 
brought  back  color  and  fragrance  to 
the  Rose  in  June  ;  but  traces  of  the 
storm  that  bad  almost  crushed  her 
never  altogether  disappeared,  from  her 
heart  at  least,  if  they  did  from  her  face. 
She  cried  over  Mr.  Incledon’s  letter 
the  day  before*  she  became  Edward 
Wodehouse’s  wife.  She  kissed  the  tur¬ 
quoises  when  she  fastened  them  about 
her  pretty  neck.  Love  is  the  best,  no 
doubt  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  if  to 
other  sentiments,  less  intense,  even  a 
bride  might  not  spare  a  tear. 

As  for  the  mothers  on  either  side, 
they  were  both  indifferently  satisfied. 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  would  not  unbend  so 
much  for  months  after  as  to  say  any¬ 
thing  but  “Good  morning”  to  Mrs. 
Damerel,  who  bad  done  her  best  to 
make  her  boy  unhappy  ;  and  as  for 
the  marriage,  now  that  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  after  so  much  fuss  and  bother, 
it  was  after  all  nothing  of  a  match  for 
Edward.  Mrs.  Damerel,  on  her  side, 
was  a  great  deal  too  proud  to  ofl'er  any 
explanations  except  such  as  were  ab 
solutely  necessary  to  those  few  influen¬ 
tial  friends  who  must  be  taken  into 
every  one’s  confidence  who  desires  to 
keep  a  place  in  society.  She  told 
those  confidants  frankly  enough  that 
Edward  and  Rose  had  met  accident 
tally,  and  that  a  youthful  love,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  over  long  ago,  had  burs- 
Ibrth  again  so  warmly  that  nothing 
could  be  done  but  to  tell  Mr.  Incledon ; 
and  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  hero. 
The  Green  for  a  little  while  was  very 
angry  at  Rose  ;  the  ladies  shook  their 
heads  at  her,  and  said  how  very,  very 
bard  it  was  on  poor  Mr.  Incledon. 
But  Mr.  Incledon  was  gone,  and 
Whitton  shut  up,  while  Rose  still  re¬ 
mained  with  all  the  excitement  of  a 
pretty  wedding  in  prospect,  and  “  a 
perfect  romance  ”  in  the  shape  of  a 
love-story.  Gradually,  therefore,  the 
girl  was  forgiven  ;  the  richer  neigh¬ 
bors  went  up  to  town  and  bought  their 
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presents,  the  poorer  ones  looked  over  their  stores  to  see 
what  they  could  give,  and  the  girls  made  pieces  of  lace  for 
her,  and  pin-cushions,  and  antimacassars  ;  and  thus  her 
offence  was  condoned  by  all  the  world.  Though  Mrs.  Da- 
merel  asked  but  a  few  people  to  the  breakfast,  the  church 
was  crowded  to  see  the  wedding,  and  all  the  gardens  in 
the  parish  cut  their  best  roses  for  its  decoration ;  for  this 
event  occurred  in  July,  the  end  of  the  rose  season.  Dingle- 
field  church  overflowed  with  roses,  and  the  bridesmaids’ 
dresses  were  trimmed  with  them,  and  every  man  in  the 
place  had  some  sort  of  a  rosebud  in  his  coat.  And  thus  it 
was,  half  smothered  in  roses,  that  the  young  people  went 
away. 

Mr.  Incledon  was  not  heard  of  for  yearsjafter;  but  quite 
lately  he  came  back  to  Whitton  married  to  a  beautiful 
Italian  lady,  for  whose  sake  it  was  originally,  as  Rumor 
whispered,  that  he  had  remained  unmarried  so  long.  This 
lady  bad  married  and  forsaken  him  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  and  had  become  a  widow  about  the  time  that  he 
left  England.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  though  Rose’s  sweet 
youth  and  freshness  bad  attracted  him  to  her,  and  though 
he  had  regarded  her  with  deep  tenderness,  hoping  perhaps 
for  a  new,  subdued,  yet  happy  life  through  her  means, 
there  had  been  little  passion  in  him  to  make  his  wound 
bitter  after  the  mortification  of  the  moment,  'fhe  contessa 
was  a  woman  of  his  own  age,  who  had  been  beautiful,  and 
was  magnificent,  a  regal  kind  of  creature,  at  home  amid 
all  the  luxuries  which  his  wealth  provided,  and  filling  a 
very  different  position  from  anything  that  could  have  been 
attainable  by  Rose.  They  dazzle  the  people  on  the  Green 
when  they  are  at  Whitton,  and  the  contessa  is  as  gracious 
and  more  inaccessible  than  any  queen.  She  smiles  at  them 
all  benignly,  and  thinks  them  an  odd  sort  of  gentle  savages, 
talking  over  their  heads  in  a  voice  which  is  louder  and 
rounder  than  suits  with  English  notions.  And  it  is  re¬ 
ported  generally  that  Mr.  Incledon  and  his  foreign  wife  are 
“not  happy.”  I  cannot  say  anything  about  this,  one  way 
or  another,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  happiness  he  shares  with 
the  contessa  must  be  something  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  which  he  would  have  had  with  Rose ;  higher, 
perhaps,  as  mere  love  (you  all  say)  is  the  highest;  but 
different  —  and  in  some  things,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  homely- 
sweet. 

When  Rose  heard  of  this,  which  she  did  in  the  harbor  of 
SB  Italian  port,  she  was  moved  by  interest  so  true  and  lively 
that  her  nusband  was  almost  jealous.  She  read  her 
mother’s  letter  over  and  over,  and  could  not  be  done  talk¬ 
ing  of  it.  Captain  Wodehouse  after  a  while  bad  to  go  on 
shore,  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  deck  while  the  blue  waves 
mw  bluer  and  bluer  with  evening  under  the  great  ship,  and 
me  Italian  sky  lost  its  bloom  of  sunset,  and  the  stars  came 
out  in  the  magical  heavens.  What  a  lovely  scene  it  was, 
the  lights  in  the  houses  twinkling  and  rising  tier  on  tier, 
the  little  lamps  quivering  at  the  mastheads,  the  stars  in  the 
sky. 

Rose  shut  her  soft  eyes,  which  were  wet,  —  was  it  with 
dew  ?  —  and  saw  before  her  not  the  superb,  Genoa  and 
the  charmed  Italian  night  but  the  little  Green  with  its  sun¬ 
burnt  grass  and  the  houses  standing  round,  in  each  one 
of  which  friendly  eyes  were  shining.  She  saw  the  green 
old  drawing-room  of  the  White  House,  and  the  look  he 
cast  upon  her  as  he  turned  and  went  away.  That  was  the 
day  when  the  great  happiness  of  her  life  came  upon  her  ; 
and  yet  she  had  lost  something,  she  could  not  tell  what, 
when  Mr.  Incledon  went  away.  And  now  he  was  married, 
and  to  his  old  love,  some  one  who  had  gone  before  her¬ 
self  in  his  heart,  and  came  after  her,  and  was  its  true  owner. 
Rose  shed  a  few  tears  quite  silently  in  the  soft  night,  which 
did  not  betray  her.  Her  heart  contracted  for  a  moment 
with  a  strange  pang  —  was  she  jealous  of  this  unknown 
woman  ?  ”  God  bless  him  I  ”  she  said  to  herself,  with  a 
little  outburst  of  emotion.  Did  not  she  owe  him  all  she 
bad  in  the  world  ?  good  right  had  Rose  to  bid  “  God  bless 
him  I”  nevertheless  there  was  an  undisclosed  shade  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  was  not  joy  in  his  happiness,  lingering  in  her 
heart 

“  Do  you  think  we  could  find  out  who  this  contessa  is  ?  ’> 


she  said  to  her  husband,  when  he  returned.  ”  I  hope  she  is 
a  good  woman,  and  will  make  him  happy.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Captain  Wodehouse,  “  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  deserves  to  be  happy ;  and  now  you  can  he  comfort¬ 
able,  my  dear,  for  you  see  he  has  consoled  himself,”  he 
added,  with  a  laugh. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD, 

CHAPTER  XXXVI,  WEALTH  IN  JEOPARDY  :  THE  REVEL. 

One  night  at  the  end  of  August,  when  Bathsheba’s  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  married  woman  were  still  new,  and  when 
the  weather  was  yet  dry  and  sultry,  a  man  stood  motionless 
in  the  stack-yard  of  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm,  looking  at 
the  moon  and  sky. 

The  night  had  a  sinister  aspect.  A  heated  breeze  from 
the  south  slowly  fanned  the  summits  of  lofty  objects,  and 
in  the  sky  dashes  of  buoyant  cloud  were  sailing  in  a  course 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  another  stratum,  neither  of  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  breeze  below.  The  moon,  as  seen 
through  these  films,  had  a  lurid,  metallic  look.  The  fields 
were  sallow  with  the  impure  light,  and  ail  were  tinged  in 
monochrome,  as  if  beheld  through  stained  glass.  The 
I  same  evening  the  sheep  had  trailed  homeward  head  to  tail, 
the  behavior  of  the  rooks  had  been  confused,  and  the 
horses  had  moved  with  titaiidity  and  caution. 

Thunder  was  imminent,  and,  taking  some  secondary  ap¬ 
pearances  into  consideration,  it  was  likely  to  he  followed 
by  one  of  the  lengthened  rains  which  mark  the  close  of  dry 
weather  for  the  season.  Before  twelve  hours  had  passed  a 
harvest  atmosphere  would  be  a  bygone  thing. 

Oak  gazed  with  misgiving  at  eight  naked  and  unpro¬ 
tected  ricks,  massive  and  heavy  with  the  rich  produce  of 
one  half  the  farm  for  that  year.  He  went  on  to  the  bam. 

This  was  the  night  which  had  been  selected  by  Sergeant 
Troy  —  ruling  now  in  the  room  of  his  wife  —  for  giving  the 
harvest-supper  and  dance.  As  Oak  approached  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  sound  of  violins  and  a  tambourine,  and  the  regular 
jigging  of  many  feet,  grew  more  distinct.  He  came  close 
to  the  large  doors,  one  of  which  stood  \lightly  ajar,  and 
looked  in. 

The  central  space,  together  with  the  recess  at  one  end, 
was  emptied  of  all  encumbrances,  and  this  area,  covering 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  was  appropriated  for  the 
gathering,  the  remaining  end,  which  was  piled  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  oats,  being  screened  off  with  sail-cloth.  Tufls 
and  garlands  of  green  foliage  decorated  the  walls,  beams, 
and  extemporized  chandeliers,  and  immediately  opposite  to 
Oak  a  rostrum  had  been  erected,  bearing  a  table  and 
chairs.  Here  sat  thwe  fiddlers,  and  beside  them  stood  a 
frantic  man  with  his  hair  on  end,  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  a  tambourine  quivering  in  his  hand. 

The  dance  ended,  and  on  the  black  oak  floor  in  the 
midst  a  new  row  of  couples  formed  for  another. 

”  Now,  ma’am,  and  no  offence  I  hope,  I  ask  what  dance 
you  would  like  next  ?  ”  said  the  first  violin. 

”  Really,  it  makes  no  difference,”  said  the  clear  voice  of 
Bathsheba,  who  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  building,  ob¬ 
serving  the  scene  from  behind  a  table  covered  with  cups 
and  viands.  Troy  was  lolling  beside  her. 

“  Then,”  said  the  fiddler,  “  I’ll  venture  to  name  that  the 
right  and  proper  thing  is  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Joy  ’  —  there  be¬ 
ing  a  gallant  soldier  married  into  the  farm  — hey,  my  son¬ 
nies,  and  gentlemen  all  ?  ” 

“  It  shidl  be  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Joy,’  ”  exclaimed  a  chorus. 

“  Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  said  the  sergeant  gayly, 
taking  Bathsheha  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  to  the  top 


ing  me  here,  I  shall  continue  a  soldier  in  spirit  and  feeling 
as  long  as  I  live.” 

So  the  dance  began.  As  to  the  merits  of  “  The  Soldier’s 
Joy,”  there  cannot  be,  and  never  were,  two  opinions.  It 
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EVERY  SATURDAY,  [September  5, 

bas  been  obf^crvetl  in  tbe  musical  circles  of  Weatheriniry  Oak  sat  down  meditating  for  nearly  an  hour.  Durinv 
and  its  vicinity  that  this  melody,  at  the  end  of  three  this  time  two  black  spiders,  of  the  kind  common  in  thatched 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  thunderous  footing,  still  possesses  houses,  promenailed  the  ceiling,  ultimately  dropping  to  the 
more  stimulative  properties  for  the  bed  and  toe  than  the  floor.  This  reminded  him  that  if  there  was  one  class  of 
majority  of  other  dances  at  their  first  opening.  “  The  manifestation  on  this  matter  that  he  thoroughly  under* 
Solilier’s  Joy  ”  has,  too,  an  additional  charm,  in  being  so  stood,  it  was  tbe  instincts  of  sheep.  He  left  the  room,  ran 
admirably  adapted  to  the  tambourine  aforesaid  no  mean  across  two  or  three  fields  towards  the  flock,  got  u])on  a 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  performer  who  understands  hedge,  and  looked  over  among  them, 
the  pniper  convulsions,  ^spasms,  St.  Vitus’s  dances,  and  They  were  crowdeil  close  together  on  the  other  side, 
fearful  frenzies  necessary  when  exhibiting  its  tones  in  their  around  some  furze  bushes,  and  tbe  first  peculiarity  obserr* 
highest  jterfeelion.  able  was  that,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  Oak’s  head 

The  immortal  tune  ended,  a  fine  D  D  rolling  forth  from  over  the  fence,  they  did  not  stir  or  run  aw.ny.  They  had 
the  bass-viol  with  the  sonorousness  of  a  cannonade,  and  now  a  terror  of  something  greater  than  their  terror  of  man. 

Gabriel  delayed  his  entry  no  longer.  He  avoided  Bath-  But  this  was  not  the  most  noteworthy  feature  :  they  were 

sheba,  and  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  platform,  where  all  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  their  tails,  without  a  single 
SerL’cant  Troy  was  now  seated,  drinking  brandy-and-  exception,  were  towards  that  half  of  the  horizon  from  which 

water,  though  the  others  drank  without  exception  cider  the  storm  threatened.  Phcrc  was  an  inner  circle  closely 

and  ale.  Gabriel  could  not  easily  thrust  himself  within  huddled,  and  outside  these  they  radiated  wider  apart,  the 
speaking  distance  of  the  sergeant,  and  he  sent  a  message,  pattern  formed  by  the  flock  as  a  whole  being  not  unlike  a 
asking  him  to  come  down  for  a  moment.  The  sergeant  vandyked  lace  collar,  to  which  the  clump  of  furze-bushea 
said  he  could  not  attend.  stood  in  the  position  of  a  wearer's  neck. 

“  Will  you  tell  him,  then,”  said  Gabriel,  “  that  I  only  This  was  enough  to  reestablish  him  in  his  original  opin- 
stepped  ath'art  to  say  that  a  heavy  rain  is  sure  to  fall  soon,  ion.  He  knew  now  that  he  was  right,  and  that  Troy  was 
and  that  something  should  be  done  to  protect  the  ricks?  ”  wrong.  Every  voice  in  nature  was  unanimous  in  bespeak- 
“  Mr.  Troy  says  it  will  not  rain,”  returned  the  messen-  ing  change.  But  two  distinct  translations  attached  to 
ger,  “  and  he  cannot  stop  to  talk  to  you  about  such  fidgets.”  these  dumb  expressions.  Apparently  there  was  to  be  a 
Jn  juxtaposition  with  Troy,  Oak  bad  a  melancholy  tend-  thunder-storm,  and  afterwards  a  cold,  continuous  rain, 
ency  to  look  like  a  candle  beside  gas,  and  ill  at  ease,  he  The  creeping  things  seemed  to  know  all  about  the  latter 
went  out  again,  thinking  he  would  go  home ;  for,  under  the  rain,  but  little  of  the  interpolated  thunder-storm  ;  whilst 
circumstances,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  scene  in  the  barn,  the  sheep  knew  all  about  the  thunder-storm  and  nothing  of 
At  the  door  he  paused  fur  a  moment ;  Troy  was  s[>eaking  :  the  latter  rain. 

”  Friends,  it  is  not  only  the  Harvest  Home  that  we  are  This  complication  of  weathers,  being  uncommon,  was  all 
celebrating  to-night;  but  this  is  also  a  Wedding  Feast.  A  the  more  to  be  feared.  Oak  returned  to  the  s^ack  yard, 
short  time  ago  I  had  the  happiness  to  lead  to  the  altar  this  Ail  was  silent  here,  and  the  conical  tips  of  the  ricks  jutted 
lady,  your  mistress,  and  not  until  now  have  we  been  able  darkly  into  the  sky.  There  were  five  wheat-ricks  in  this 
to  give  any  public  flourish  to  the  event  in  Weatherbury.  yard,  and  three  stacks  of  barley.  The  wheat  when  threshed 
That  it  may  be  thoroushly  well  done,  and  that  every  man  would  average  about  thirty  quarters  to  each  stack  ;  the 
may  go  happy  to  bed,  I  have  ordered  to  be  brought  here  barley  at  least  forty.  Their  value  to  Kathsheba,  and  in- 
some  bottles  of  brandy  and  kettles  of  hot  water.  A  treble-  deed  to  anybotly,  Oak  mentally  estimated  by  the  following 
strong  goblet  will  be  handed  round  to  each  guest”  simple  calculation:  — 

Bathsheba  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  with  up-  5X30=  150  quarters  =  £500 

turned  pale  face,  said  imploringly,  ”  No  —  don’t  give  it  to  3X40  =  120  quarters  =  £250 

them  —  pray  don’t,  Frank.  It  will  only  do  them  harm:  - 

they  have  had  enough  of  everything.”  Total  £750J 

“Trew  —  we  don’t  wish  for  no  more,  thank  ye,”  said  Seven  hundred  and' fifly  pounds  in  the  divincst  form  that 

one  or  two.  money  can  wear  —  that  of  necessary  food  for  man  and 

”  Pooh  I”  said  the  sergeant  contemptuously,  and  raised  beast :  should  the  risk  be  run  of  deteriorating  this  bulk  of 

bis  voice  as  if  •'linhted  up  by  a  new  idea,  “  Friends,”  he  corn  to  less  than  half  its  value,  because  of  the  instability  of 
said,  “  we’ll  send  the  womcn-folk  home  !  ’Tis  time  they  a  woman  V  ‘‘  Never,  if  I  can  prevent  it  1  ”  said  Gabriel, 
were  in  bed.  Then  we  eockbirds  will  have  a  jolly  carouse  Such  was  the  argument  that  Oak  set  outwardly  before 
to  ourselves.  If  any  of  the  men  show  the  white  feather,  him.  But  man,  even  to  himself,  is  a  cryptographic  page 

let  them  look  elsewhere  for  a  winter’s  work.”  having  an  ostensible  writing,  and  another  between  the 

Bathsheba  indignantly  left  the  bam,  followed  by  all  the  lines.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  this  golden  legend  un¬ 
women  and  children.  The  musicians,  not  looking  upon  der  the  utilitarian  one  :  ”  I  will  hel]>,  to  my  last  effort,  the 

themselves  as  “company,”  slipped  quietly  away  to  their  woman  I  have  loved  so  dearly.” 

spring  wagon  and  put  in  the  horse.  Thus  Troy  and  the  He  went  back  to  the  barn  to  endeavor  to  obtain  assist- 
men  on  the  farm  were  left  sole  occupants  of  the  place,  ance  for  covering  the  ricks  that  very  night.  All  was  si- 
Oak,  not  to  appear  unnecessarily  disagreeable,  stayed  a  lent  within,  and  he  would  have  passed  on  in  the  belief  that 

little  while  ;  then  he,  too,  arose  and  quietly  took  his  de-  the  party  had  broken  up,  had  not  a  dim  light,  yellow  as 

parture,  followed  by  a  friendly  oath  from  the  sergeant  for  saffron  by  contrast  with  the  greeni.sh  whiteness  outside, 

not  staying  to  a  second  round  of  grog.  streamed  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  folding  doors. 

Gabriel  proceeded  towards  his  home.  In  approaching  Gabriel  looked  in.  An  offensive  picture  met  his  eye. 

the  door,  his  toe  kicked  something  which  felt  and  sounded  The  candles  suspended  among  the  evergreens  had  burnt 

soft,  leathery,  and  distended,  like  a  boxing-glove.  It  was  down  to  their  sockets,  and  in  some  cases  the  leaves  tied 

a  large  toad  humbly  travelling  across  the  path.  Oak  took  about  them  were  scorched.  Many  of  the  lights  had  quite 

it  up,  thinking  it  might  be  better  to  kill  the  creature  to  gone  out,  others  smoked  and  stank,  grease  dropping  from 

save  it  from  pain  ;  but  finding  it  uninjured,  he  placed  it  them  upon  the  floor.  Here,  under  the  table,  and  leaning 

again  among  tbe  grass.  He  knew  what  this  direct  mes-  against  forms  and  chairs  in  every  conceivable  attitude  ex- 

sage  from  the  Great  Mother  meant.  And  soon  came  cept  the  perpendicular,  were  the  wretched  persons  of  all 
another.  the  workfolk,  the  hair  of  their  heads  at  such  low  levels 

When  he  struck  a  light  indoors  there  appeared  upon  the  being  suggestive  of  mops  and  brooms.  In  the  midst  of 

table  a  thin  glistening  streak,  as  if  a  brush  of  varnish  had  these  shone  red  and  distinct  the  figure  of  Sergeant  Troy, 

been  lightly  drag;ged  across  it.  Oak’s  eyes  followed  the  leaning  back  in  a  chair.  Coggan  was  on  bis  back,  with 

serpentine  sheen  to  the  other  side,  where  it  led  up  to  a  his  mouth  open,  buzzing  forth  snores,  as  were  several 

huge  brown  garden-slug,  which  had  come  indoors  to-night  others ;  the  united  breathings  of  the  horizontal  assemblage 

for  reasons  of  its  own.  It  was  Nature’s  second  way  of  forming  a  subdued  roar  like  I.rf}ndon  from  a  distance.  Jo- 

hinting  to  him  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  foul  weather.  seph  Poorgrass  was  curled  round  in  the  fashion  of  a  hedge- 
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bog,  apparently  in  attempts  to  present  the  least  possible 
=  portion  of  his  siirfiice  to  the  air ;  and  behind  him  was  dimly 
i  risible  an  unimportant  remnant  of  William  Smallbury. 

:  The  glasses  and  cups  still  stood  upon  the  table,  a  water- 
juir  being  overturned,  from  which  a  small  rill,  after  tracing 
Its  course  with  marvellous  precision  down  the  eentre  of  the 
long  table,  fell  into  the  neck  of  the  unconscious  Mark 
'  Clark,  in  a  steady,  monotonous  drip,  like  the  dripping  of  a 
I  stalactite  in  a  cave. 

I  Gabriel  glanced  hopelessly  at  the  group,  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  comprised  all  the  able-bodied  men 
upon  the  farm.  He  saw  at  once  that  if  the  ricks  were  to 
be  saved  that  night,  or  even  the  next  morning,  he  must 
save  them  with  his  own  hands. 

A  faint  “  ting-ting  ”  resounded  from  under  Coggan’s 
I  waistcoat.  It  was  Coggan’s  watch  striking  the  hour  of  two. 

Oak  went  to  the  recumbent  form  of  Matthew  Moon,  who 
I  usually  undertook  the  rough  thatching  of  the  homestead, 

~  tncl  shook  him.  The  shaking  was  without  effect. 

Gabriel  shouted  in  his  ear,  “  Where’s  your  thatching- 
beetle  and  rick-stick  and  spars '/  ” 

“  Under  the  staddles,”  said  Moon  mechanically,  with  the 
^  unconscious  promptness  of  a  medium. 

Gabriel  let  go  his  head,  and  it  dropped  upon  the  floor 
like  a  bowl.  He  then  went  to  Susan  Tail’s  husband. 

“  Where’s  the  key  of  the  granary?  ” 

No  answer.  The  question  was  repeated,  with  the  same 
result.  To  be  shouted  to  at  night  was  evidently  less  of  a 
novelty  to  Susan  Tail’s  husband  than  to  Matthew  Moon. 

’  Oak  flung  down  Tail’s  head  into  the  corner  again  and 
turned  away. 

To  be  just,  the  men  were  not  greatly  to  blame  for  this 
painful  and  demoralizing  termination  to  the  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment.  Sergeant  Troy  had  so  strenuously  insisted, 
glass  in  hand,  that  drinking  should  be  the  bond  of  their 
union,  that  those  who  wished  to  refuse  hardly  liked  to  be 
10  unm.annerly  under  the  circumstances.  Having  from  their 
youth  up  been  entirely  unaccustomed  to  any  liquor  stronger 
than  cider  or  mild  ale,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  had 
succumbed,  one  and  all  with  extraordinary  uniformity, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour. 

Gabriel  was  greatly  depressed,  'fliis  debauch  boded  ill 
for  that  wilful  and  fascinating  mistress  whom  the  faithful 
man  even  now  felt  within  him  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  sweet  and  bright  and  hopeless. 

He  put  out  the  expiring  lights,  that  the  barn  might  not 
be  endangered,  closed  the  door  upon  the  men  in  their  deep 
I  and  oblivious  sleep,  and  went  .again  into  the  lone  night. 
A  hot  breeze,  as  if  breathed  from  the  parted  lips  of  some 
dragon  about  to  swallow  the  globe,  fanned  him  from  the 
louth,  while  directly  opposite  in  the  north  rose  a  grim,  mis¬ 
shapen  body  of  cloud,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.  So 
unnaturally  did  it  rise  that  one  could  fancy  it  to  be  lifted 
i  by  machinery  from  below.  Meanwhile  the  faint  cloudlets 
j  had  flown  back  into  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sky,  as  if 
I  in  terror  of  the  large  cloud,  like  a  young  brood  gazed  in 
!  upon  by  som'e  monster. 

Going  on  to  the  village.  Oak  flung  a  small  stone  against 
the  window  of  Laban  Tail’s  bedroom,  expecting  Susan  to 
open  it;  but  nobody  stirred.  He  went  round  to  the  back 
door,  which  had  been  left  unfastened  for  Laban’s  entry, 
»nd  passed  in  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

“  Mrs.  Tall,  I’ve  come  for  the  key  of  the  granary,  to  get 
at  the  rick-cloths,”  said  Oak,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

“  Is  that  you?  ”  said  Mrs.  Susan  Tall,  half  awake. 

“  Yes,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Come  along  to  bed,  do,  you  draw-latching  rogue  — 
keeping  a  body  awake  like  this  !  ” 

“  It  isn’t  Laban  —  ’tis  Gabriel  Oak.  I  want  the  key  of 
the  granary.” 

“  Gabriel !  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  did  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  Laban  for  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t.  I  thought  you  meant  ”  — 

“  Yes  you  did.  What  do  you  want  here  ?  ” 

“The  key  of  the  granary.” 

“  Take  it,  then.  ’Tis  on  the  nail.  People  coming  dis¬ 
turbing  women  at  this  time  of  night  ought  ”  — 


Gabriel  took  the  key,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  tirade.  Ten  minutes  later  his  lonely  figure 
might  have  been  seen  «lragging  four  large  water-proof  cov¬ 
erings  across  the  yard,  and  soon  two  of  these  heaps  of 
treasure  in  grain  were  covered  snug  —  two  cloths  to  each. 
Two  hundred  pounds  were  secured.  Three  wheat-stacks 
remained  open,  and  there  were  no  more  cloths.  Oak 
looked  under  the  staddles  and  found  a  fork.  He  mounted 
the  third  pile  of  wealth  and  begun  oiwrating,  adopting  the 
plan  of  sloping  the  upper  sheaves  one  over  the  other ;  and, 
in  addition,  filling  the  interstices  with  the  material  of  some 
untied  sheaves. 

So  far  all  was  well.  By  this  hurried  contrivance  Bath- 
sheba’s  property  in  wheat  was  safe  for  at  any  rate  a  week 
or  two,  provided  always  that  there  was  not  much  wind. 

Next  came  the  barley.  This  it  was  only  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect  by  systematic  thatching.  Time  went  on,  and  the 
moon  viinished,  not  to  reappear.  It  was  the  farewell  of  the 
ambassador  previous  to  war.  The  night  had  a  haggard 
look,  like  a  sick  thing  ;  and  there  came  finally  an  utter  ex¬ 
piration  of  air  from  the  whole  heaven  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  slow 
breeze,  which  might  have  been  likened  to  a  death.  And 
now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  yard  but  the  dull  thuds  of 
the  beetle  which  drove  in  the  spars,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
thatch  in  the  intervals. 

(To  b«  eontiooed.) 


BEN  JONSON. 

“  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself ;  a  con¬ 
temner  and  scorner  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend 
than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of  those 
about  him  (especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  which  he  liveth)  ;  a  dissembler  of  all  parts  which 
reign  in  him;  a  bragger  of  some  goods  that  he  wanteth ; 
tbinketh  nothing  well  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some 
of  his  friends  or  countrymen  have  said  or  done;  he  is  pas¬ 
sionately  kind  and  angry  ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep; 
vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  himself.  For 
any  religion,  as  being  ver.sed  in  both  ;  interpreteth  best  say¬ 
ings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst.  Oppressed  with  phan¬ 
tasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reason,  a  general  dis¬ 
ease  in  many  poets.  His  inventions  are  smooth  and  easy; 
but  above  all,  he  excelleth  in  translation.” 

Such  is  the  character  of  “  Rare  Ben  Jonson,”  given  to 
him  by  the  gentle  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  after  his 
most  unfortunate  visit;  a  visit  nearly  the  most  unlucky 
ever  known,  leading  to  nothing  but  abuse  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  What  Drummond  said  of  Jonson  behind  his 
back,  immediately  after  writing  to  him,  ”  There  is  nothing 
I  wish  more  than  to  be  in  the  calendar  of  them  that  love 
you,”  we  have  seen  above.  Drummond  having  ventured 
to  give  his  opinion  on  Jonson,  Gifford  finds  it  nccessa-y  to 
vilify  Drummond  by  calling  him  every  name  he  could  lay 
his  tongue  to.  He,  the  gentle  Drummond,  was  a  ”  a  bird 
of  prey  ;”  he  “  sought  to  injure  a  man  whom  he  had  de¬ 
coyed  under  his  roof ;  ”  “  he  was  of  a  very  depraved  mind;  ” 
and  so  on.  scolding  Drummond  and  others  on  Ben  Jonson’s 
^ehalf  to  that  extent  that  the  most  incautious  reader,  from 
sheer  instinct,  and  without  inquiry,  takes  part  against  Ben 
Jonson,  and  not  for  him.  Scolding  is  an  utter  mistake. 
When  a  woman  takes  to  scolding,  her  intimates  know  that, 
if  she  does  not  scold  about  one  thing  she  will  about  another, 
and  so  no  one  takes  any  practical  action  with  regard  to  it. 
When  a  critic  or  biographer  takes  to  the  same  metbo<l  of 
action,  he  is  never  much  attended  to ;  and  so  it  comes  that 
thoughtful  jHtopIe,  reading  such  a  biography  as  that  of 
Gifford’s,  are  generally  sure  to  seek  others. 

With  regard  to  Ben  Jonson’s  life  and  character,  we  shall 
be  necessarily  very  brief ;  we  shall  only,  so  to  sf>eak,  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  what  they  doubtless  knew  before. 
Our  object  is  to  see  what  is  the  value  of  those  works  which 
I  this  rough  and  uncouth  man  left  behind  him.  Personally 
one  of  the  best-abused  men  who  ever  lived,  he  has  come 
down  to  us  with  a  reputation  almost  next  to  that  of  Shakes- 
I  peare. 
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He  wag  a  Scotchman,  though  he  never  was  but  once  in 
Scotland,  and  then  be  had  far  better  have  kept  away.  His 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  gentle  repute  in  Annandale,  but 
went  to  Carlisle.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
apparently  a  Puritan,  for  he  was  deprived  of  his  property 
under  Queen  Mary.  At  the  time  during  which  we  are 
writing,  there  is  a  claim  for  the  peerage  of  Annandale  by  a 
Johnstone,  who  is  evidently  a  clansman  of  the  great  Ben. 
The  Jobnstones  have  made  no  small  mark  in  Border 
history,  but  they  will  possibly  be  like  the  Tichbornes,  best 
known  to  posterity  through  the  most  eccentric  member  of 
their  family.  No  family  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  done 
better  for  the  parent  state,  in  their  way,  than  the  John- 
stones,  but  they  have  not  been  so  successful  as  the  Camp¬ 
bells  ;  and  their  greatest  man  is  certainly  the  remarkable 
Ben. 

Born  in  1574,  after  his  father’s  death,  he  entirely  missed 
that  moulding  which  a  man  can  only  get  from  a  father ;  a 
moulding  which  is  as  much  more  valuable  than  the  forming 
of  a  mother  as  the  stamping  of  a  guinea  is  than  the  casting 
of  a  coiner.  A  father  leaves  a  much  more  certain  mark 
upon  his  son  than  the  best  of  mothers  can.  The  merest 
common-sense,  the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world, 
proves  that  fact  so  clearly  that  it  is  hardly  worth  ink  to 
write  it  down.  At  the  turning-point  of  every  great  man’s 
life  occur  things  which  he  could  never  speak  to  bis  mother 
about ;  if  he  did,  she  could  not  understand  him.  On  the 
other  band,  a  father  who  gains  his  son’s  confidence  can 
advise,  persuade,  and  warn.  The  loss  of  a  good  mother  is 
bitter  enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  loss  of  the  one  woman 
who  precedes  the  wife,  and  who  in  some  points  has  an  au¬ 
thority  higher  than  the  wife  herself,  is  irreme<iiable.  But 
the  loss  of  the  father,  the  dear  friend,  the  tender,  gentle 
companion,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed ;  the  man  who 
understands  you  beyond  all  others ;  the  man  in  whose  broad, 
kindly  bosom  you  bury  secrets  of  disappointed  love,  of  idle¬ 
ness,  of  carelessness,  of  a  thousand  things,  only  known  to 
men,  and  which,  while  forgiven  by  the  mother,  cannot  be 
sympathized  with;  that  loss  —  the  loss  of  the  father  —  is 
more  than  irremediable;  we  have  no  word  for  it;  it  must 
pass  as  nameless. 

Jonson  bad  no  father.  He  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  very 
man  of  all  others  who  should  have  had  one.  He  was 
essentially  a  man’s  man  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  undercur¬ 
rent  of  misogyny  in  his  writings  which  seems  at  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  Swift,  “  Why  does  Nature  waste  her 
time  in  making  such  things  ?  ”  he  says  once.  A  good 
father  would  have  given  him  more  experience  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  women  than  he  ever  seems  to  have  had ;  but  he 
sinned  in  that  respect  with  a  large  school,  which  is  not 
quite  extinct  yet. 

While  he  was  a  baby  his  mother  married  again,  so  prac¬ 
tically  he  had  no  mother.  No  blame  can  be  attached 
either  to  her  or  to  the  master  bricklayer  whom  she  married, 
for  Jonwin  bad  a  good  private  education  at  a  school  at  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  and  from  thence  went  to  West¬ 
minster,  to  receive  a  sound  classical  education  under  no 
less  a  man  than  the  great  Camden.  Every  man  who  has 
put  pen  to  paper  knows  these  facts,  but  no  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  deduce  from  them.  Ben  Jonson  had  no  domestic 
life  ;  be  was  a  child  of  the  pedagogues  ;  not  by  any  means 
of  Jesuit  pedagogues,  who  carefully  excerpt  everything 
objectionable  from  the  classical  authors,  but  of  free  rrotes- 
tant  schoolmasters,  who  teach  a  boy  Latin,  and  turn  him 
into  the  library  with  Xenophon,  Petrouitis,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Juvenal,  all  ready  to  his  hands.  Good  people  who 
shiver  and  shudder  at  the  nameless  horrors  of  “  Volpone,” 
must  really  remember  that  the  child  Jonson’s  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  was  gained  through  books,  sftme  of  which 
most  certainly  would  bring  the  author  into  serious  trouble 
nowadays,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  publisher  for  them. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  carefully  trained  to  read  such  books 
now,  but  it  is  bad  for  a  lad  to  do  so  without  the  indefina¬ 
ble  atmosphere  of  a  pure  and  intellectual  home  around  him. 
Jonson  had  not  this ;  he  was  a  child  of  the  pedagogues,  and 
they  are  more  proud  of  him  than  we  are.  He  from  the 
first  looked  at  life  through  classical  spectacles,  and  we 


have  the  result  before  us.  His  tragedy  is  like  Euripides, 
his  comedy  like  Terence.  When  be  looks  straight  from 
his  own  eyes  on  what  surrounds  him,  he  is  invaluable,  as 
giving  us  a  hint  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  but  he  is 
singularly  dull.  Of  the  delicate  little  touches  of  domestic 
life  which  we  find  alike  in  Shakespeare,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot,  and  which  will  make  all  men 
love  them  for  all  time,  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  lived  in 
books,  not  in  life.  He  must  have  known,  as  we  all  have, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  Rebecca  Sharp,  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  and 
Aunt  Glegg,  but  he  never  had  the  power  of  seeing  them. 
Characters,  to  live,  must  be  typical.  He  is  never  natural ; 
he  would  have  made  Mr.  Glegg  jealous  of  Bob  Jakin,  and 
would  have  given  us  to  understand  that  there  was  more  in 
the  matter  than  Mrs.  Glegg  chose  to  say.  He  never  could 
keep  the  juste  milieu  in  fiction ;  like  Victor  Hugo  he  must 
be  on  the  stilts  or  in  the  mud,  for  his  own  satisfaction  ;  but 
unlike  Victor  Hugo  be  is  utterly  incapable  of  those  middle 
tones,  which,  when  we  are  laughing  heartily  at  Victor 
Hugo’s  worst  absurdities,  make  us  put  down  the  book  in 
awe,  and  revere  him  like  a  great  man.  For  example,  in 
the  two  children  playing  with  the  kitten,  Eponine  says :  — 

"  Vois-tu,  ma  scour,  cette  poupce-lk  est  plus  amusantc  que 
I’autre.  Elle  remue,  elle  cria,  elle  est  chaude.  Vois-tu,  roa 
scour,  jouons  avec.  Cc  serait  ma  petite-fille.  Je  serais  une 
dame.  Je  viendrais  te  voir  et  tu  la  regarderais.  Peu  k  peu  tu 
verrais  ses  moustaches,  et  cela  t’etonnerait ;  et  tu  medirais; 
‘  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  ’  et  je  te  dirais :  ‘  Oui,  raadamc,  e’est  unc  pe¬ 
tite-fille  que  j’ai  comme  ca.  Les  petites-filles  sont  comme  cai 
present.’  ” 

No  living  man  except  Victor  Hugo  could  write  that,  and 
few  dead  ones.  Certainly  not  Ben  Jonson.  Take  Dickens 
again,  in  one  of  his  most  exquisitely  nonsensical  passages, 
which  we  quote,  to  show  that  Dickens  was  Victor  Hugo’s 
master  in  the  art  of  child’s  babble.  The  question  is, 
What  do  sea-side  lodging-house  keepers  do  out  of  the 
season  ? 

“  Whether  they  pretended  to  take  one  another’s  lodgings,  or 
to  open  one  another’s  tea-caddies  for  fun  7  Whether  they  cat 
off  slices  of  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  made  believe  that 
it  belonged  to  somel)ody  else?  Whether  they  played  little  dramat 
of  life  like  children  do,  and  said,  ‘  I  ought  to  come  and  look  at 
your  apartments,  and  you  ought  to  ask  two  guineas  a  week  too 
much ;  and  then  I  ought  to  say  that  I  must  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  think  about  it,  and  then  you  ought  tu  say  that  another 
lady  and  gentleman  with  no  children  in  family  had  made  a 
belter  offer,  and  that  you  were  just  going  to  take  the  bill  down 
when  you  heard  the  knock.’  ” 

lliese  fancies  about  children  make  us  laugh  as  happily 
and  heartily  as  anything  can.  The  three  greatest  of  our 
recent  writers  of  prose  fiction,  in  truth,  infinitely  the  best 
writers  of  prose  we  ever  had,  treat  children  with  an 
amount  of  respectful  study  which  would  have  rather  as¬ 
tonished  the  overrated  novelists  of  the  last  century.  To 
Ben  Jonson  they  were  a  sealed  book.  The  question  arises, 
“  Was  Ben  Jonson  ever  a  child  himself?  Did  he  ever 
know  much  of  that  domestic  life  which  leaves  «uch  a  strong 
imprint  on  the  nature  of  most  men  ?”  If  he  did  not,  we 
are  saying  more  to  excuse  him  on  certain  points  than  a 
thousand  infuriated  Giffords  could  do. 

He  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  for  a  short 
time ;  for  how  long  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  His  mother 
and  his  step-father,  who  had  already  done  all  they  could 
for  his  education,  were  unable  to  maintain  him  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  career,  and  he  was  fetched  home  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  his  stepfather.  And  in  the  name  of  confusion,  why  not? 
What  on  earth  is  there  degrading  in  the  matter  ?  There  is 
a  certain  sort  of  kid-glove  critic  to  whom  the  fact  seems  to 
be  horrible.  W’e  can  only  say  that  he  was  much  better 
employed  at  bricklaying  than  he  was  in  writing  certain  parts 
of  bis  plays.  This  part  of  his  life  seems  extremely  negative. 
He  was  certainly  not  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  boy,  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  was  not  born.  He  did  not  do  a  great  many 
other  things  attributed  to  him,  but  he  certainly  left  hit 
trade  and  went  as  a  soldier  to  the  Low  Countries.  Here 
he  starved  one  campaign,  and  then  returned  to  England,  bis 
step-father  being  dead,  but  his  mother  still  living,  Jonson 
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being  now  about  nineteen.  He  was  probably  at  that  time 
a  handsome  and  well-formed  youth,  though  the  great  length 
of  bis  chin  and  the  size  of  his  nose  would  prevent  his  hay- 
ini'  ever,  like  Volpone,  played  the  part  of  Antinbus.  The 
magnificence  of  his  eyes,  and  the  stern,  almost  cruel  set  of 
his  lorehead,  would  at  all  times  have  prevented  his  face 
from  being  commonplace.  He  now  tooK  to  acting,  appar¬ 
ently  in  inferior  parts ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
get  into  the  hottest  of  hot  water  we  should  recommend 
Uem  to  take  a  side  in  the  controversies  about  Ben  Jonson’s 
life.  No  person  except  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ever  caused 
10  much  (quarrelling  after  his  death.  Professor  Masson,  the 
most  cautious,  the  most  kindly,  and  the  most  diligent  of  our 
biographers,  has  mentioned  him  in  his  “  Life  of  Drummond;” 
even  he  will  not  escape.  As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we 
are  walking  among  red-hot  coals. 

He  certainly  (or  uncertainly)  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  was 
impugned  for  murder,  and  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  released  and  married.  Very  shortly  after  we  come  to 
tbe  first  dramatic  piece  which  he  is  known  to  have  written 
without  assistance :  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humor.”  This  was 
first  acted  in  1598,  when  Jonson  was  twentv-two  years  old, 
and  has  lived  to  this  day,  and  will  probably  live  forever,” 
though  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  acted  without  throwing 
three  companies  together.  It  was  first  acted  at  the  Globe, 
and  in  our  opinion  is  by  no  means  such  a  powerful  piece  as 
“  Volpone,”  or  “  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.”  It  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  (the  founder  of  Dulwich 
College)  brought  it  forward,  though  Alleyn  seems  not  to 
have  taken  any  part.  The  actors  were,  John  Duke,  C. 
Beeston,  T.  Pope,  J.  Hemings,  W.  Sly  (brother  of  Chris¬ 
topher  V),  W.  Kempe,  H.  Cende,  A.  Phillips,  R.  Burbage, 
and  —  hold  your  breath  —  William  Shakespeare! 

What  part  did  he  play?  Tradition  assigns  him  the  part 
of  tbe  Elder  Knowell,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that ;  let  us 
look  at  the  play  itself  and  see  what  it  is  like,  and  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  a  more  probable  part  for  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  being  now  an  extremely  handsome  young 
man  of  thirty-two,  we  should  think  it  far  more  probable 
that  he  took  the  easy  and  elegant  character  of  young 
Knowell,  and  as  such  we  shall  mention  him,  having  an 
instinct  that  we  are  right.*  The  play  was  brought  forward 
very  much  by  his  influence,  it  was  the  making  of  Jonson, 
and  Shakespeare  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  thirty- 
two. 

Old  Knowell  is  what  is  irreverently  called  on  the  stage 
the  “  heavy  father.”  He  has  a  son  with  whom  he  is  half 
angry  for  bis  love  of  poetry  and  for  cultivating  the  society 
of  the  wits.  He  has  also  a  kinsman,  Stephen,  the  country 
rail,  a  most  amusing  quarrelsome  ass,  though  like  most  of 
Jonson’s  fools,  videlicet  Coker,  in  “  Bartholomew  Fair,”  very 
overdrawn.  One  comes  across  his  delicious  idiocy  in  the 
first  scene,  where  he  tells  old  Knowell,  “  I  have  bought  me 
a  hawk  and  a  hood,  bells  and  all,  and  I  lack  nothing  but  a 
book  to  keep  it  by.”  Stephen  is  another  Slender,  but  incom- 

(arably  inferior.  While  old  Knowell  is  bullying  him  for 
is  follv,  a  servant  arrives  with  a  letter  directed  to  his  son, 
young  Knowell  (Shakespeare?),  who  is  still  in  bed;  it  is 
a  mad-cap  youn^  friend,  young  Wellborn ;  the  letter, 
innocent  enough  as  times  were,  is  horribly  indiscreet,  and 
makes  hopeless  fun  of  the  father,  who  by  reading  his  son’s 
letter  hears  a  few  words  about  himself  which  makes  his 
ears  tingle.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  son  is  in 
bad  company  with  his  friend  Wellborn ;  but  he  makes  a 
singularly  wise  resolution  not  to  check  him,  but  to  shame 
him  from  the  vice  which,  as  it  happens,  is  purely  imagi¬ 
nary.  He  sends  the  letter  on  to  his  son  by  the  fantastic 
clever  servant,  Brainworm,  telling  him  not  to  say  a  word 
of  his  having  opened  it.  Brainworm  at  once  tells  his 
young  master  all  alxiut  it,  which  sets  his  suspicions  at 
work.  The  main  part  of  the  letter  is  an  invitation  to  a 
^rty  of  fantastics,  and  he  determines  to  add  his  cousin, 
Master  Stephen,  to  the  number  of  the  assembled  fools. 

In  the  next  scene  we  are  introduced  to  Mathew  the 


“  town  gull,”  as  great  a  fool  as  Stephen,  but  in  a  diflerent 
way.  He  seeks  the  great  Captain  Bobadil,  who  lives  as 
lodger  with  Cob,  the  water-carrier,  and  Tib,  his  wife,  and 
has  got  into  their  debt  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  ”  by 
sixpence  at  a  time.”  He  is  discovered  in  a  crapulous  state, 
having  been  horribly  drunk  and  poorly  overnight,  as  is 
shown  by  hinted  details  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  by  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  now. 
Our  first  introduction  to  this  world-famous  character  is  his 
calling  for  a  cup  of  small  beer,  like  Christopher  Sly ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  shaken  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  he  comes  out 
as  the  ignorant,  clever,* shallow  bully,  which  has  made  him 
a  household  word.  He  finds,  in  teaching  Mathew  some  fenc¬ 
ing  with  the  bedstatr,  that  he  has  two  sellings  and  that  his 
breakfast  is  secured. 

The  next  scene  opens  at  Kitelv,  the  merchant’s  house  in 
the  Old  Jewry.  Kitely  is  nearly  the  replica  of  Ford,  in 
the  “  Merry  Wives,”  the  jealous  husband.  He  has  married 
the  sister  of  Downright  and  Wellborn,  half-brothers.  She 
is  much  younger  than  he  is.  Wellborn  has  taken  possession 
of  his  house  as  brother-in-law,  and  is  holding  rather  dis¬ 
reputable  revelry  there  ;  of  which  Kitely  complains  to 
Downright.  He  lets  out  his  jealousy  by  telling  Downright 
that  he  would  punish  Wellborn,  but  that  the  world  would 
say  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  attentions  of  his  companions 
to  his  wife.  (Wellborn,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
young  gentleman  who  wrote  the  highly  indiscreet  letter  to 
young  Knowell  opened  by  his  father.)  While  Kitely  and 
Downright  are  discussing  the  matter,  Bobadil  comes  blus¬ 
tering  in  to  ask  for  that  ne’er-do-well.  Wellborn,  and  with¬ 
out  the  remotest  reason  calls  Downright  a  scavenger,  and 
rushes  away.  The  absurdity  of  this  scene  and  the  honest 
grief  of  Downright,  are  worthy  of  any  hand.  Kitely  tries 
to  pacify  him,  and  try  persuasion  with  his  brother  Well¬ 
born  lor  Bobadil’s  impudence,  but  without  avail. 

Cob,  the  water-carrier,  comes  in,  makes  a  very  unpro- 
duceable  remark  to  Kitely,  who  chides  him  for  b«ing  late, 
and  sets  Kitely  musing  on  his  jealousy  against  Wellborn’s 
companions  and  their  opportunities  with  his  wife;  he 
determines  to  watch  her.  She  comes  in  with  her  sister 
Bridget.  She  is  so  gentle  and  honestly  a^ectionate  about 
his  headache  that  he  is  disarmed,  and  determines  to  be  more 
of  a  man. 

Now,  the  amusing  rascal  Brainworm,  old  Knowell’ s 
servant,  appears  on  the  scene  in  Moorfields,  disguised  as  a 
maimed  soldier,  intercepting  young  Knowell  and  Master 
Stephen,  who  do  not  recognize  him.  Brainworm,  in  spite 
of  young  Knowell’s  protests,  manages  to  sell  Master 
Stephen  an  old  sword  for  a  real  Toledo.  Then  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  field  enters  old  Knowell,  who  soliI(M}uizes 
about  his  son’s  degeneracy  in  keeping  company  with  men 
who  would  dare  to  write  such  an  impudent  letter  as  that 
of  young  Wellborn.  He  does  not  wonder  at  it  in  the  case 
of  other  fathers,  who  sacrifice  their  sons’  respect  by  exhib¬ 
iting  their  vices ;  but  in  his  case  no  such  excuse  can  be 
made.  While  he  is  in  this  humor,  Brainworm,  his  own  man, 
meets  him  disguised,  and  begs  of  him.  He  is  so  well 
disguised,  that  Knowell  is  much  taken  with  him,  and 
actually  hires  him  as  his  servant.  This  is  rather  strain¬ 
ing  a  point  in  probability ;  a  man  would  scarcely  be  taken 
in  so  far  as  to  nire  his  own  groom.  Still,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  acted  this  character 
of  old  Knowell,  and  so  was  contented  with  it. 

Then  we  get  to  the  Windmill  Tavern  with  Mathew  (the 
town  gull).  Wellborn,  and  Bobadil.  Bobadil  begins  to 
bluster  about  Downright,  but  is  quietly  stopped  by  Well¬ 
born,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  speak  rudely  of  his 
brother ;  it  is  noticeable  that  Downright’s  original  oflence 
was  only  asking  him,  in  a  short  manner,  if  he  heard  what 
had  been  said.  Young  Knowell  and  Master  Stephen  (the 
country  gull)  came  in.  Young  Knowell  (Shakespeare 
acting  ?)  acquaints  Wellborn  with  the  awful  fact  that  his 
letter  was  opened  and  read  by  his  father.  He  laughs  off 
the  accident,  and  introduces  the  two  pieces  of  absurdity, 
Mathew  and  Bobadil,  whom  he  had  brought  for  young 
Knowell  to  laugh  at.  Mathew  and  Stephen  befool  one  an¬ 
other  beautifully,  and  Bobadil  being  remarked  silent  and 
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asked  the  reason,  begins  to  lie  with  the  volubility  of  Fal- 
stall',  but  without  a  grain  of  his  immortal  wit.  Bobadii, 
however,  knows  a  sword  when  he  sees  one,  and  points  out 
to  Stephen  that  the  sword  he  has  brought  of  Brainworm  is 
not  worth  twopence.  While  Stephen  is  vowing  vengeance, 
in  comes  the  irrepressible  Brainworm,  who  coolly  confesses 
the  cheat,  hut  so  dexterously  that  Stephen  is  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  apology.  He  declares  himself  to  young  Knowell, 
and  tells  him  that  his  father  is  at  bis  heels.  A  scene  follows, 
in  which  Kitely  tries  to  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  bis  jealous 
fears  to  his  confidential  clerk  Card,  but  he  cannot  do  it. 
After  be  is  gone  out  of  the  house  it  is  filled  by  the  characters 
to  whom  he  so  much  objects,  and  although  the  plot  does  not 
advance,  the  play  is  amusing  for  those  who  care  about  an- 
ti(|uarian  slang.  Cob  goes  to  Justice  Clement’s  house,  and 
tells  Kitely  ;  his  jealousy  is  once  more  aroused,  and  he  gets 
as  absurd  as  Ford,  until  Cob  informs  him  that  there  are 
no  ladies.  Then,  however,  he  gets  worse  than  evei,  because 
he  thinks  that  the  ladies  will  have  come  in  to  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  that  he  will  be  in  time  to  catch  them.  This  part 
of  the  play  is  rather  poor  stuff,  r.t  least  in  most  modern 
eyes.  Judging  from  plays,  there  was  a  perjod  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  extending  over  about  two  hundred  years,  when  th6 
violation  of  the  marriage  vow  was  considered  as  probable 
an  event  as  running  up  milliners'  bills  unknown  to  the 
husband,  and  when  the  jealous  husband  was  as  ordinary 
a  character  on  the  stage  as  the  careless  one  is  now  ;  but  to 
resume.  The  merry  Justice  Clement  now  appears  on  the 
stage  :  a  capital  character,  with  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  done  much.  Cub  comes  to  him  for  a  warrant  against 
fiobadil  for  beating  hi  n,  but  as  Bobadil  only  did  so  because 
Cob  abused  tobacco,  Clement  threatens  to  send  him  to  jail 
for  abusing  tobacco.  Clement,  having  sent  Cob  about  his 
buriness  with  a  warrant  on  Bobadil,  comforts  Knowell  about 
bis  son,  showing  him  that  he  is  a  good  young  fellow,  but, 
like  himself,  mirthful. 

Then  comes  a  scene  between  Downright  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Kitely.  He  blames  Mrs.  Kitely  for  allowing  Well¬ 
born’s  rioioifc  companions  in  the  house.  She  defends 
herself.  There  is  a  goofl  scene,  in  which  Mathew,  Bobadil, 
and  the  other  objectionable  characters  come  in,  and  Down¬ 
right  flings  out  of  the  room  in  disgust  at  the  folly  of 
Mathew’s  ver^e8,  and  returns  only  more  infuriated  than 
ever  at  the  fantastic  company  which  is  gathered  in  his 
sister’s  house.  He  abuses  his  half-brother  Wellborn  so 
roundly  that  there  is  a  furious  riot,  and  they  draw  on  one 
another.  When  the  servants  have  come  in  and  every¬ 
thing  is  perfectly  safe,  Bobadil  is  taken  with  a  violent  de¬ 
sire  to  run  Downright  through  the  body,  and  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  prevented.  Kitely  appears  on  the  fcene  and  the 
rioters  go  out.  The  ladies  stand  up  for  young  Knowell, 
particularly  Mrs.  Kitely.  Kitely  at  once  sets  him  down 
for  her  lover.  Then  the  scene  changes,  for  no  particular 
reason,  to  Cob’s  house,  where  he  and  his  wife  exchange  some 
^urpo^e!ess  blackguardisms.  Here  young  Knowell  tells 
Wellborn  that  he  loves  bis  sister  Bridget,  and  Wellborn 
promises  that  he  shall  marry  her.  We  come  again  to  old 
Knowell  (Shakespeare’/),  and  find  him  with  his  own  ser¬ 
vant  Brainworm,  whom  he  has  again  hired  in  disguise,  it 
will  be  remembered,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  own  groom. 
The  cross- purposes  are,  of  course,  very  amusing.  Brain¬ 
worm,  in  his  character  of  Fitzsword,  tells  old  Knowell  that 
bis  son  is  to  meet  a  woman  at  Cob’s  house.  Knowell  de¬ 
termines  to  prevent  this.  He  having  gone,  Brainworm  gets 
bold  of  Formal.  Justice  Clement’s  clerk,  and  cheats  him. 
Next  we  have  Bibadil  lying  furiously  with  his  astonishinrr 
plan  for  killing  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  every  year  bv 
the  practice  of  duelling.  He  expresses  his  intention  of 
beating  Downright,  but  on  the  appearance  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  turns  out  to  be  an  arrant  coward.  Downright  beats 
him,  and  exit,  leaving  his  cloak.  Master  Stephen  takes  it, 
saying  that  be  will  say  he  bought  it.  Kitely  gets  more 
ab^urd,  and  fancies  that  he  is  [>oisoned.  Brainworm  enters, 
disguised  in  the  clothes  of  Formal  (Justice  Clement’s 
clerk)  he  gets  Kitely  to  go  out  on  a  false  errand,  and 
then  W’ellborn  causes  him  to  make  an  appointment  with 
young  Knowell  to  meet  his  sister  Bridget  and  himself  at  the 
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Tower.  Mrs.  Kitely  h-»ar8  her  husband  talking  of  Cob, 
and  Wellborn  persuades  her  that  he  has  an  assignation 
there.  She  goes  afler  him  ;  he  returns  in  a  rage  at  having 
been  sent  for  to  Justice  Clement’s  for  nothing,  and  finds 
her  gone.  He  follows,  furious.  Wellborn  having  told  him 
whither  she  is  gone.  Then  Mathew  and  Bobadil  meet 
Brainworm  disguised  as  Formal,  who  tries  to  get  a  sum  of 
money  out  of  them  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  Downright,  but 
they  have  only  twopence  between  them.  Mathew  gives 
him  bis  money,  and  Bobadil  his  silk  stockings. 

There  is  a  general  rendezvous  before  Cob’s  bouse.  Old 
Knowell  comes  there  after  bis  son,  Mrs.  Kitely  after  her 
husband,  and  Kitely  after  his  wife.  She  spies  her  husband, 
and  flies  at  him,  accusing  him  of  coming  there  for  no  good, 
and  calling  him  every  name  she  can  lay  her  tongue  to. 
He,  thinking  her  a  lost  woman,  tells  her  so.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  virtuoui 
and  innocent  old  Knowell  is  charged  by  the  jealous  Kitely 
as  having  met  his  wile  there  by  appointment.  They  move 
olT  to  the  justices.  Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  ab.surdities 
occur  from  Stephen  having  stolen  and  worn  Downri^ht'i 
cloak.  Stephen  is  taken  to  the  justices  for  theft.  Here 
all  the  characters  are  at  last  assembled,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  are  given,  and  every  one  is  satisfied.  Instead  of 
following  the  last  scene  to  the  end,  we  will,  with  the  reader’i 
leave,  do  exactly  what  most  old  playgoers  do  as  soon  ai 
they  see  how  matters  will  end,  take  our  hats'  and  go  out, 
leaving  the  curtain  to  come  down. 

We  have  been  purposely  prolix  over  the  play  for  more 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place  it  was  Ben  Jonson’i 
first  unaided  efl'ort,  and  it  made  his  fortune.  In  the  second 
place  he  never  really  beat  it,  in  our  opinion ;  and  in  the 
third,  it  represents  him  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of  acting 
comedy.  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  may  be  the  beat 
constructed  of  alibis  plays,  with  the  except  ion  of  “  Barthol¬ 
omew  Fair,”  that  strange  medley  of  i'arce  and  of  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  name  now.  We  see,  in  spite  of  the  wild 
lurid  efl'ort  of  “  Volpone  ’’  and  the  delicious  absurdity  of  the 
“  Alchemist,"  a  steady  decadence  in  construction  from  the 
first  of  his  plays.  His  career  was  very  mech  like  that  of 
some  other  authors  :  he  suddenly  made  a  great  name,  and 
wrote  carelessly  ;  he  found  that  his  reputation  was  waning, 
and  made  furious  efforts  to  retrieve  it.  He  tried  the  stylet 
of  other  people,  as  in  “  Sejanus  ;  ”  it  was  no  good.  He 
tried  to  revert  into  his  own  first  style  ;  that  was  no  good 
either  —  it  was  too  late. 

“  The  tender  grace  of  n  day  that  is  dead 
Shall  never  come  back  to  me." 

In  “  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,”  wo  find  some  really 
powerful  writing,  though  apt  to  grow  bombastic.  We  have 
(we  suppose)  the  bad  taste  to  admire  this  passage  beyond 
measure :  — 

"  Would  to  Heaven, 

In  wreck  of  my  misfortunes,  I  were  turned 
To  some  fair  water-nymph,  that,  set  upon 
The  deepest  whirl pit  of  the  raceiiin;/  seas, 

Mine  adamantine  eyes  might  headlong  halo 
The  iron  world  to  me,  and  drown  it  all." 

O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,  indeed,  when  you  write  like  that  I 

“  Cynthia’s  Revels  ”  and  the  “  Poetaster  ”  bring  on  one 
of  the  greatest  quarrels  of  Jonson’s  life.  In  the  former 
piece  Marston  and  Decker  considered  themselves  held  up 
to  ridicule  as  the  two  characters  of  Hedon  and  Anaiedes, 
and  headed  an  attack  on  Jonson,  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
consisted  of  all  whose  vanity  or  ill-conscience  made  them 
consider  that  they  were  alluded  to.  Jonson  at  once  gave 
battle,  and,  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter, 
introduced  his  two  enemies  into  the  “  Poetaster  ’  ai 
Crispinusand  Demetrius,  while  Decker  answered  with  an 
attack  on  Jonson  in  “The  Satiromlstix.”  These  pieces 
may  once  have  been  lively  in  consequence  of  their  personal 
scurrility,  but  the  key  is  lost  to  all  but  a  very  few,  and  they 
are  very  dull  reading  to  the  general  world.  The  same,  we 
think,  may  be  said  of  a  great  deal  of  “  Sejanus,”  by  moit 
people  considered  to  be  Jonson’s  greatest  effort ;  he  wrote 
It  because  he  had  become  disgusted  with  comedy ;  not  only 
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becauM  he  be^an  to  be  unaucce»sful  in  it,  but  because  it 
led  him  info  such  continual  quarrels.  VVe  are  afraid,  in 
ipite  of  all  Mr.  Giironl  may  say,  that  Jonson  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  quarrelsome  person.  Trasedy  at  first  smiled  upon 
him  no  better  than  comedy,  for“  Sejanus  ”  in  the  beginning 
was  a  failure  ;  afterwards,  however,  it  was  re-written,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  its  present  form  :  it  is  greatly  better 
than  Aildison’s  “  Cato,”  and  has  some  splendid  passages  — 
for  example,  the  description  of  the  mutilation  of  the  corpse 
of  Sejanus  has  been  rarely  surpassed  in  lurid  horror  and 
magnificence. 

What  shall  we  say  of  “  Volpone  ”  —  of  the  brain  which 
dreamt  the  hideous  dream,  and  of  the  hand  that  penned  it, 
with  all  its  entourage  of  dwarfs,  eunuchs,  and  worse  and 
worse  V 

In  the  prologue  he  tells  us  that  it  was  written  in  five 
weeks ;  for  it  appears  that  some  of  his  enemies  ba<l 
condemned  some  of  his  previous  plays  because  he  had 
“been  a  year  almut  them.”  A  singular  reason  for  con¬ 
demnation,  indeed  1  Volpone  is  the  worst  wretch  ever 
depicted  on  the  sta^e  :  he  is  handsome,  has  much  wealth, 
»nd  pretends  to  more.  In  his  private  life  among  his  favorites 
he  revels  in  luxurious  vice,  is  a  Domitian  or  a  De  Rctz,  but 
gives  out  to  the  world  that  he  is  dying.  As  he  is  childless, 
every  parasite  in  Venice  hopes  to  be  his  heir,  and  overwhelms 
him  with  favors.  Mosca,  his  favorite  rogue,  assures  each 
in  tu*n  that  he  is  the  fortunate  one,  and  never  hesitates  at 
anythin"  ;  the  gulls  are  ejuite  as  unprincipled  as  the  cheat, 
and  at  lust  the  jealously  honorable  merchant,  Corvino,  is 
led  to  consent  to  a  piece  of  rascality  which  cannot  be  hinted 
at  here.  At  length  Volpone  goes,  for  his  own  purposes,  to 
the  length  of  shamming  dead,  and  making  Mosca,  his  crea¬ 
ture,  the  heir  :  Volpone  enjoying,  concealed,  with  fiendish 
delight,  the  disappointment  of  his  parasites,  and  the  way  in 
which  Mosca  taunts  and  insults  them  with  the  sight  of  their 
own  presents  to  his  supposed  late  master.  Hut  Volpone  can¬ 
not  now  come  to  life  again,  and  having  made  over  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  Mosca.  is  utterly  in  that  regue’s  power.  In  the  last 
Kene,  when  Vol[)one,  disguised,  has  by  his  very  extrava¬ 
gance  of  useless  mischief  got  himself  in  danger,  Alosca  can 
serve  him  by  recognizing  him,  but  refuses  in  a  whisper  to  do 
10  under  one  half  of  the  property’,  then  under  three  fourths, 
then  refuses  altogether.  Volpone,  seeing  himself  ruined, 
discovers  himself,  confesses,  and  drags  the  false  Mosca 
down  into  a  ruin  ten  times  more  hideous  than  his  own  — 
Mosca  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  luxuriously  soft-living 
Volpone  to  end  his  lile^beavily  ironed  in  the  filthy  dungeons 
of  the  Incurables. 

The  “  Alchemist  ”  is  the  best  known  of  Jonson’s  plays, 
and  is  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  same  plan.  A  gentleman, 
frightened  at  the  plague,  goes  away  and  leaves  his  house 
in  town  ;  his  servant  left  in  charge,  assi^fed  by  the  Alche- 
niist.  Subtle,  a  ch  irlatan,  uses  it  for  every  kind  of  chicanery 
and  swindling.  Everything  goes  well  until  their  schemes 
are  sent  to  the  wind  by  the  arrival  of  their  master.  It  is 
very  fine  when  Lovewit,  the  owner  of  the  house,  arrives. 
Hi^  neighbors  tell  him  that  his  house  has  been  the  resort 
of  hundreds  of  peojde,  and,  on  knocking  at  it,  it  is  opened 
by  his  own  butler,  who  swears  that  not  a  soul  has  been 
near  it,  but  that  he  has  shut  it  up  for  the  plague.  By 
degrees  matters  are  explained  with  great  fun,  and  of 
the  two  rogues  the  butler  is  forgiven  and  the  Alchemist 
escapes. 

It  would  be  difiicnlt  for  us  to  follow  Jonson’s  plays 
much  further,  in  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  us.  “  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair  ”  is  not  only  witty,  but  tolerably  well  con¬ 
structed  ;  it  is,  however,  infinitely  coarser  than  the  coarsest 
thing  which  Smollett  ever  wrote,  which  is  going  pretty  far. 

It  was  written  in  1GI4,  and  soon  followed  by  ‘‘The  Devil 
1*  an  Ass,”  in  which  a  young,  inexperienced  devil  gets 
leave  from  Satan  to  go  to  London  to  try  bis  tricks  upon 
Christians.  He,  however,  finds  them  not  only  more  wide¬ 
awake,  but  rather  worse  than  himself.  It  is  not  a  very 
dull  play  ;  we  read  it  through  without  any  great  difficulty 
fcr  a  second  time  the  other  day  ;  whereas  we  honestly  con¬ 
fess  that  we  stuck  fast  in  the  ”  Staple  of  News,”  after  two 
attempts  with  a  long  interval  between  them.  The  last 


play  we  shall  notice  is  ‘‘  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  the  last 
piece  which  Jonson  ever  brought  on  the  stage.  It  is.  in 
our  opinion,  by  no  means  his 'worst,  but  very  readable. 
Oddly  enough,  the  scene  is  in  the  country,  between  what 
is  now  King’s  Cro«s,  the  end  of  Tottenham  Court  road,  and 
Kentish  Town.  The  priest  is  Vicar  of  St.  Paneras;  the 
various  characters  come  from  Kilburn,  Belsize,  and  Hamp¬ 
stead.  The  Kentish  Town  mentioned  so  o*'ten  in  Ben 
Jonson  is  probably  that  part  called  now  the  Grove,  which 
must  have  overlooked  the  Fleet  stream,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  lo<ml  names — “Angler's  Lane”  and  “Fleet 
Road.”  The  upper  parts  of  Kentish  Town,  towards  Ken¬ 
wood  and  U'rtmouth  Park,  must  have  been  very  beautiful ; 
imleed,  Millfield  Lane,  on  the  upper  borders  of  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  within  many  miles  of  London  at 
the  present  day. 

To  return  to  Jonson’s  life  shortly.  Shakespeare  died 
in  1616,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two;  and  we  know  when  all  is 
sifted,  not  much  of  Jonson’s  relations  with  him.  He  told 
Drummond  little  or  nothing  apparently  ;  if  he  did,  Drum¬ 
mond  kept  it  carefully  to  himself.  But  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  into  the  exasperating  Drumniond-Jonson 
squabble :  Professor  Masson,  who  possesses  the  singular 
talent  —  a  talent,  nowadays,  which  seems  to  belong  only  to 
him. — of  being  at  onetime  exhaustive  and  amusing  in 
his  treatment  of  a  subject,  has  told  us  all  we  shall  ever 
find  out  about  the  celebrated  Hawlhornden  visit.  He  ex¬ 
cuses  Drummond  as  far  as  he  can.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  side  with  Gifford  and  Barry  Cornwall.  At  all  events, 
Jonson  exhibited  no  malignity  against  Shakespeare,  and 
we  doubt  if  he  felt  any.  We  suspect  that  the  irnih  about 
Jonson’s  enemies  lies  in  a  nutshell.  He  was  ill-tempered, 
coarse,  and  rude,  as  great  a  bully  in  conversation  as  his 
namesake  Samuel,  an<!  though  many  peojrle  hated  him 
there  is  no  prod’  whatever  that  he  hated  anybody.  He 
thought  certain  peojile  fools,  and  he  told  Drummond  so,  not 
to  mention  many  other  jieople  tjuite  as  indiscreet  as  Drum¬ 
mond ;  he  thought  himself  a  far  greater  man  than  he  was, 
as  far  as  regards  dramatic  writing,  for,  like  ipost  geniuses, 
he  was  most  tender  on  his  weakest  point.  If  he  had 
claimed  to  be  a  great  lyric  poet,  no  one  would  have  denied 
it.  but  he  insisteil  on  being  what  he  ne^cr  was,  a  great 
writer  of  plavs  ;  he  vilipemled  other  play-writers,  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  hated  them.  Honest  to  a  fault,  be 
would  certainly  have  shown  his  hatred  of  Shakespeare  had 
it  existed. 

We  are  coming  to  the  things  which  no  one  reads  now, 
but  by  which  Jonson  should  stan<l  or  fall,  his  poems, 
containing  exquisite  snatches,  but  sadly  unequal.  Among 
these,  is  any  more  exquisite  than  this  Y 

“  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut. 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  oiiido  the  life: 

Oh  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  ns  he  hath  hit 
The  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass  : 

But  since  he  cannot,  render,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.” 

We  asked  the  question  just  now  whether  there  was  any 
more  beautiful  poem  of  Ben  Jonson’s  than  this.  The  an¬ 
swer  is.  Dozens.  It  simply  shows,  however,  what  has  been 
shown  a  dozen  times  before,  that  .Jonson  nr  t  only  had  no 
envy  of  Shakespeare,  but  was  proud  of  him.  We  have 
quoted  it  in  preference  to  the  other  o  le  on  Shakespeare, 
as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  known  to  every  schoolboy. 
The  longer  o<le,  lor  fulsome  flattery,  overtops  everything 
which  we  could  say  of  the  greatest  man  of  all  time,  or  that 
Addison  could  say  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is 
going  a  long  way. 

Jonson’s  life  after  Shakespeare’s  death  is  singularly  un¬ 
interesting.  He  had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  literary 
man  somewhat  given  to  pleasure,  probably  more  of  the 
downs  than  the  ups,  but  the  world  did  not  tieat  him  so 
very  badly  after  all.  He  was  “  careless  either  to  gain  or 
keep,”  as  Drummond  remarks  with  his  Scotch  shrewdness, 
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but  io  spite  of  wretched  health,  and  writing  against  time 
on  a  steadily  falling  reputation,  he  seems  to  have  kept  a 
bouse  over  his  head,  and,'  according  to  Howell,  “  a  year 
before  his  death,  had  good  company,  excellent  cheer,  choice 
wines,  and  a  jovial  welcome  ”  to  a  solemn  supper  to  which 
Howell  was  invited.  Ben  Jonson  went  to  his  grave  with 
no  great  case  against  tlie  world. 

He  was  great  as  a  tavern  bully ;  not  by  any  means  a 
Bobadil,  a  Hilting,  a  Cutting,  or  any  other  of  his  favorite 
cut-throat  cowards,  but  an  interminable  talker  to  a  circle 
of  admirers.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a  certain  review 
on  clubs,  “  that  the  authors  had  gone  to  the  palatial  halls 
of  the  Garrick,  but  that  where  the  wits  were  gone  no  one 
could  tell.”  We  are  only  too  happy  to  hear  it.  We  never 
met  a  wit  ourselves,  though  we  have  been  in  company  with 
a  few  clever  men  too,  but  we  have  met  those  who  have 
seen  and  heard  wits,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  been  ghastly  bores. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  wits  transfer  the  original  bore¬ 
dom  at  second-hand ;  no  doubt  that  there  were  splendid 
times  at  the  “  Mermaid,”  but  we  are  rather  glad  that  we 
were  not  there  after  Shakespeare  had  left ;  because  we  are 
very  much  afraid  that  Ben  Jonson,  without  Shakespeare  to 
keep  him  in  order,  would  have  been  a  sad  bore,  and  it 
seems  that  no  one  ever  contradicted  him.  Unless  he  could 
talk  twenty  times  more  brilliantly  than  he  ever  wrote,  he 
must  have  been  dull  at  all  times  —  save  and  except  always 
in  the  case  of  the  slang  of  the  day.  There  we,  who  can¬ 
not  follow  half  his  allusions,  can  see  that  he  was  even 
Shakespeare’s  master.  For  instance,  Shakespeare  gives  us 
an  exquisite  little  crystal  of  the  combined  wit  and  slang  of 
Miss  Tearsheet,  when  she  calls  FalstafT'*  a  tidy  little  Bar¬ 
tholomew  boar  pig  ”  (that,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  witti¬ 
est  things  ever  said ;  it  is  exactly  what  Falstaff  was  not, 
and  there  are  inner  lights  in  it  which  we  could  not  ana¬ 
lyze),  Jonson  takes  the  Bartholomew  pig  and  writes  a  play 
upon  it,  containing  all  the  slang  of  the  day ;  at  least  there 
cannot  be  much  more  than  is  contained  in  “  Bartholomew 
Fair.”  Half  a  dozen  words  of  Shakespeare’s  were  worth 
fifty  of  Jonson’s.  Nay  more :  a  very  clever  and  not  badly- 
constructed  plav  is  written  by  Jonson  on  Bartholomew 
pigs  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  line  or  passage  in  it  which 
makes  one  laugh  like  the  one  saying  of  Miss  Tearsheet, 
“  a  tidy  little  Bartholomew  boar  pig.”  Jonson  knew  more 
of  the  low  London  life  than  Shakespeare,  but  he  revels  in 
it,  and  is  so  difl'use  that  he  misses  his  aim ;  Shakespeare 
knew  enough  of  it,  and  crystallized  it.  “  I  got  him  in 
Paul’s,  he  is  gone  to  buy  me  a  horse  in  Smitbfield  :  now  if 
I  could  get  me  a  wife  in  the  Stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed, 
and  wived  I  ” 

Ben  Jonson,  then,  was  a  second-rate  comic  writer  and  a 
third-class  tragic  writer.  He  had  no  idea  of  guiding  his 
life,  such  as  he  would  have  got  from  a  good  father ;  he 
had  none  of  those  indescribable  graces,  thoughts,  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  almost  always  come  from  the  habitual  com¬ 
pany  of  a  good  mother,  at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  most 
plastic  for  good  or  evil.  He  was  quarrelsome,  vain,  and 
disparaging  of  others  ;  with  ten  times  the  classical  learn¬ 
ing  of  Shakespeare  he  made  not  half  the  use  of  it  in  any¬ 
thing  that  has  lived.  Amiable  ?  yes,  to  those  who  would 
flatter  him.  Generous  ‘i  we  have  no  record  of  it  —  he  was 
too  profuse  to  be  generous.  Only  a  bear  with  genius.  So 
we  come  t6  the  end  of  Ben  Jonson’s  character,  according 
to  Malone,  Decker,  Aubrey,  Whalley,  and  the  host  of  writ¬ 
ers  who  so  infuriate  Mr.  Giflbrd.  But  we  always  read  his 
memoir  of  Ben  Jonson  with  the  impression  that  he  (Mr. 
Giflbrd)  was  tearing  the  hair  out  of  his  head  in  handfuls 
while  he  wrote.  Mr.  Giflbrd  and  Barry  Cornwall  make 
little  better  of  him,  after  all.  Shall  we  end,  then,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Ben  Jonson  was  all  this  and  no  more  ? 

What,  then,  makes  one’s  face  redden  and  one’s  eyes 

! 'listen  when  his  name  is  mentioned?  AVhy,  a  certain 
act  which  his  biographers  all  omit  to  state  and  leave  it 
for  us. 

'The  fact  is  this :  turn  from  the  general  view  of  his  plays 
to  particular  passages  in  his  masques  and  poems,  ana  you 
find  that  Ben  Jonson  was  occasionally  —  very  seldom,  we 
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allow  —  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poets  who  ever  wrote  in 
our  or  any  other  language.  To  read  his  poems  is  like 
walking  in  an  English  meadow  in  May  time  :  here  a  cow¬ 
slip,  there  a  fading  primrose,  now  a  bold  oxlip,  now  a  pur¬ 
ple  orchid ;  you  find  a  dull-colored,  half-toned  green  at  one 
time,  at  another  a  tall,  flaunting  spike  of  loose-strife  or  e 
golden  caltha.  Above  and  over  this  natural  garden  fly 
thoughts  and  fancies,  some  like  heavy-laden  bees,  some 
like  vague,  gaudy  butterflies.  To  prove  it,  in  conclusion 
we  must  say,  in  the  exquisite  words  of  another,  “  I  bring 
you  here  a  nosegay  of  a  few  culled  flowers,  with  nothing  of 
my  own  but  the  string  which  binds  them.” 

He  was  a  brute,  0  Drummond  I  But  can  you  match 
this? 

“  Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow  ^ 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  1  ' 

Or  swan’s-down  ever  f 
Or  have  you  smelt  the  bud  of  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  nard  on  the  fire  t 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  1 
Oh  so  white,  oh  so  soft,  oh  so  sweet  is  she  I ' 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  had  no  better  welcome,  if  ai 
good,  as  this  to  his  Queen  :  — 

“  What  charming  peals  are  these, 

That  while  they  bind  the  senses,  do  so  please  1 
They  are  the  marriage  rites. 

Of  two  the  choicest  pair  of  man’s  delights. 

Music  and  poesy. 

French  art  and  English  verse  here  wedded  be. 
r  f^Who  did  the  knot  compose. 

Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose. 

And  with  their  charmbd  dance 
Re-celebrates  the  joyful  match  with  France. 

They  are  a  school  to  win 
The  fair  French  daughter  to  learn  English  in  ; 

And  gracbd  with  her  song 
To  make  the  language  sweet  upon  her  tongue.” 

Many  other  beautiful  passages  might  be  added,  but  we 
only  give  one  or  two  which  are  least  familiar.  To  sum  up 
all,  Jonson  sinks  immeasurably  beside  Shakespeare,  and 
was  as  incapable  of  writing  “  Lycidas  ”  or  the  ”  Christmai 
Hymn  ”  as  we  are.  He  has  got  a  reputation  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  his  merits,  and  that  on  wrong  grounds ;  at  one  time 
one  praises  him,  at  another  time  one  puts  down  one’s  pet 
in  disgust. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  thing  we  can  liken  him  to  is  an 
English  meadow,  with  a  flower  here  and  there ;  when 
you  do  get  a  flower,  however,  it  is  a  real  gem.  He  is 
a  most  unsatisfactory  person;  he  ought  to  have  done  so 
very  much  better.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  this 
not  very  amusing  life  is  to  hear  people  taking  him  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  (and  raving  about  him),  who  have  obviously 
never  read  a  line  of  his  works.  We  happen  to  have  done 
so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  older  we  get  the 
more  profoundly  disappointed  we  are.  What  are  the  facts 
of  the  case  ?  Nobody  ever  reads  his  works  except  the 
young  gentlemen  who  are  examined  for  certain  public  of¬ 
fices,  and  who  are  required  to  do  so,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  morals  and  because  those  works  cannot  possibly  be 
of  the  least  use.  If  any  one  desire  to  form  a  judgment  dif¬ 
ferent  to  our  own,  let  him  read  Ben  Jonson  for  himself  as 
diligently  as  we  have :  we  only  hope  that  he  will  not  be  so 
terribly  bored  as  we  have  been ;  but  to  save  him  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  that,  he  may  get  an  excellent  idea  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
plays  in  his  four  styles  by  reading  “  Every  Man  in  his  Hn- 
mor,”  “  Volpone,”  “  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  and  “  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair ;  ”  only  we  should  recommend  that  the  last  play 
be  not  left  about  among  ^servants  or  children  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  meat  for  babes,  in  fact,  Ben  Jonson’s  works  are  de¬ 
cidedly  topshelf  books,  and  although  vice  is  always  pun¬ 
ished,  it  is  exhibited  with  such  startling  detail  that  the 

Eunishment  is  rather  lost  sight  of  in  the  curiosity  excited 
y  the  narration  of  the  crime.  We  have  observed  that, 
however,  in  gther  anthors. 
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ON  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 

BY  O.  F.  RODWELL. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  puts  absolute  faith  in  bis  senses.  A 
large  proportion  —  [^rhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
_  of  tne  human  race  recognize  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
natural  world  those  things  only  which  can  be  bandied  or 
seen ;  the  two  most  common  attributes  of  that  which  we 
call  matter.  Tell  a  half-educated  man  that  the  piece  of 
chalk  in  his  band  is  principally  composed  of  the  remains  of 
some  millions  of  creatures  which  once  lived  ;  that  the  glass 
of  clear  water  before  him  contains  some  thousands  of  ani¬ 
malcules,  and  he  answers  that  he  will  believe  it  when  he 
sees  it.  “  Am  I  not  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ?  ” 
is  a  common  enough  expression.  The  world  existed  for 
centuries  before  its  rotundity  wsu  recognized;  it  ap¬ 
peared  flat  to  the  senses,  the  sun  seemed  to  move  across  the 
Deavens,  while  the  earth  was  at  rest.  We  know  with  what 
opposition  the  fact  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun 
was  received  by  all  classes.  How  many  fully  realize  it 
even  now  ?  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  but  ten 
Copernicans  in  the  world.  The  early  ideas  of  all  races  rel¬ 
ative  to  things  beyond  their  ken  indicate  that  the  tendency 
has  ever  been  to  identify  the  unknown  and  the  unknow¬ 
able  with  those  things  which  are  more  familiar  to  the 
tenses.  Thus,  savages  see  the  storm-demon  rushing  wildly 
over  the  skies;  to  them  the  sun  is  endowed  with  life,  and 
climbing  the  solid  vault  of  heaven ;  while  lightning  be¬ 
comes  fire  generated  by  the  collision  of  clouds,  after  the 
manner  of  a  flint  and  steel. 

The  thinking  and  observing  man  is,  however,  perpet¬ 
ually  reminded  of  the  fact  that  his  senses  are  limited 
in  their  capabilities  of  perception.  Their  operations  are 
finite ;  and  the  limit,  as  regards  the  observation  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  externals,  is  reached  much  sooner  than  we  gen¬ 
erally  imagine.  The  existence  of  such  instruments  as  the 
microscope,  telescope,  and  spectroscope,  fn  itself  indicates 
the  limited  action  of  the  unassisted  senses.  The  star- 
depths  cannot  be  penetrated,  the  structure  of  the  diatoma- 
cem  —  nay,  often  the  diatom  itself — cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  unaided  eye ;  while  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  wonderful  system  of  celestial  analysis  resulting 
therefrom,  would  have  remained  undiscovered  bad  it  not 
'  been  for  the  prism,  the  substitution  of  the  thin  slice  for 
the  circular  beam  of  light  employed  by  Newton,  and  the 
tutored  eye  of  Wollaston. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discredit  the  senses  because 
their  faculty  of  perception  is  limited.  The  senses  are  spe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  the  composite  organism  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  In  all  that  directly  concerns  that  organism  they 
are  perfect;  but  when  we  endeavor  to  press  them  into 
some  special  service  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  organism, 
when  we  require  our  senses  to  discern  and  investigate  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  we  find  at  once  that 
their  capabilities  are  finite.  Now,  the  special  functions  of 
the  senses  are  to  guard  and  protect  our  bodies,  to  give 
warning  of  impending  dangers  from  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  sources ;  to  enable  us  to  repel  the  adverse  assaults 
of  the  forces  of  nature ;  to  benefit  by  all  that  Nature  offers 
us  —  bright  sunlight,  pure  air,  beautiful  scenery.  Gravity 
would  drag  us  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  the  senses 
give  warning,  and  we  are  sate :  accumulated  snow  would 
numb  us  into  the  long  sleep,  but  so  long  as  the  senses  re¬ 
main  sentinel  over  the  organism,  we  resist  the  adverse 
influence.  When  the  senses  cease  to  give  warning  we  per¬ 
ish;  the  sense-bereft  madman  dashes  out  his  brains.  The 
senses  enable  us  to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  they  transmute  for  us  va¬ 
rious  actions  of  the  external  world,  such  as  certain  move¬ 
ments  of  the  molecules  of  air,  and  of  the  luminiferous 
ether,  into  actions  capable  of  being  recognized  in  a  definite 
form,  by  the  centre  of  perception — the  brain.  To  these 
▼arious  sensations  we  give  such  names  as  Light,  Heat,  and 
Sound. 

A  horse  runs  away  with  a  carriage  a  hundred  yards 


behind  us;  the  ear  catches  the  sound,  and  conveys  the 
impression  —  “quick  as  thoujiht,’*  not  “quick  as  light¬ 
ning”! —  to  the  brain;  the  latter  issues  its  orders,  the 
body  turns  round,  the  eye  sees  the  horse,  and  communi¬ 
cates  this  new  impression  to  the  brain,  which  puts  in  ac¬ 
tion  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  thus  we  jump  aside  and 
avoid  being  run  over;  the  whole  set  of  actions  having 
occupied  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  a  minute.  As  in  the 
story  of  the  belly  and  the  members,  each  organ  works  with, 
and  for,  the  entire  composite  organism,  the  senses  are 
faithful  and  loyal  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  whole 
body.  But  when  we  ask  that  same  faithful  eye  which  so 
recently  helped  to  save  us  from  destruction,  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  motion  we  call  Heat,  or  to  distinguish  a  mol¬ 
ecule  of  oxygen  gas,  it  can  no  longer  serve  us.  These 
unwonted  tasks  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  as  did  the 
roc’s  egg  in  the  palace  of  Aladdin  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Lamp ;  but  the  eye  does  not  reply  to  us  as  the  Genius 
replied  to  Aladdin :  “  What,  wretch  I  is  it  not  enough 
that  I  and  my  companions  have  done  everything  thou  hast 
chosen  to  command,  but  that  thou  repayest  our  services  by 
an  ingratitude  that  is  unequalled?”  It  rather  replies: 
“  I  cannot  indeed  see  a  molecule  of  oxygen  gas,  or  discern 
the  nature  of  the  motion  of  Heat ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to 
distinguish  them  if  you  will  help  me.”  And  thus  we  are 
led  to  augment  the  action  of  the  senses  by  usin^  them  in 
conjunction  with  suitable  instruments  of  observation. 

Let  us  be  more  precise  as  to  this  matter  of  the  limited 
capacities  of  our  senses.  About  us  and  around  us,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  float  myriads  of  harmonies  which 
we  hear  not,  myriads  of  images  of  things  unseen.  The 
idea  is  very  old  :  the  Pythagoreans  asserted  that  the  music 
of  the  spheres  is  not  heard  by  man  because  the  narrow 
portals  of  the  ears  cannot  admit  so  great  a  sound.  The 
peopling  of  the  air  with  spirits,  the  existence  of  the  idea 
of  Djin,  Kobold,  and  Fairy,  all  point  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  idea  that  unseen  agencies  are  forever  about  us.  Ten 
thousand  motions  sweep  by.  bathing  us  in  their  current, 
and  we  cannot  recognize  them.  There  are,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  sounds  which  the  ear  cannot  hear ;  light  which 
the  eye  cannot  see ;  heat  which  does  not  affect  the  sensory 
nerves.  We  mean  simply  that  there  are  ^actions  precisely 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  constitute  ordinary  sound, 
light,  and  heat,  which  do  not  affect  our  senses,  llie  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  form  or  kind.  In  fact,  the 
difference  is  no  more  than  this :  let  us  suppose  that  a  rail¬ 
way  train  passes  us  with  a  velocity  which  allows  us  clearly 
to  distinguish  the  face  of  a  friend  in  one  of  the  carriages ; 
next  let  us  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  increased  until  we 
can  no  longer  distinguish  him.  These  are  differences  of 
degree,  not  of  kind ;  for  the  motion  of  the  train  is  the 
same  in  kind  and  in  direction,  but  of  another  degree,  and 
this  just  makes  the  difference  between  recognizing  our 
friend  and  not  doing  so.  In  the  one  instance  the  observa¬ 
tion  falls  within  the  possible  jxiwers  of  the  eye;  in  the 
other  the  augmented  velocity  of  the  train  passes  the  limit 
of  observation.  Thus  also  with  the  motions  of  light,  heat, 
and  sound.  Let  them  pass  certain  well-defined  limits,  and 
the  unaided  senses  cease  to  recognize  them.  Our  ears  are 
deaf  to  sounds  produced  by  more  than  38,000  vibrations  in 
a  second ;  our  eyes  are  blind  to  light  produced  by  more 
than  699,000,000,000,000  vibrations  in  a  second.  Each 
organ  singles  out  a  certain  limited  range  of  vibrations, 
sharply  bounded  in  both  directions,  beyond  which  the 
organ  ceases  to  recognize  vibrations  similarly  generated, 
and  differing  from  the  recognized  vibrations  only  in  rate 
of  motion.  This  limited  range  is  amply  suflficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  organism ;  hut  the  vibrations  beyond  the 
range  in  both  directions,  although  they  may  not  influence 

I  The  Telocity  of  a  leiiaory  impalee  traTellinx  to  the  brain  hai  bean  ds- 
tarmined  to  ba  about  44  matrea  (144  32  feat)  a  eecond  In  man,  while  tha 
Telocity  of  a  motor  impnliie  traTelling  from  the  brain  U  balieead  to  be  88 
matree  (10B.24  fret)  a  eeeond.  The  motion  if  tloweet  in  the  ease  of  tight, 
leet  flow  in  haaring,  leatt  flow  in  touch.  According  to  Ponder*  it  takas 
about  one  twenty-*ixth  part  of  a  second  to  think  (Tfaturt,  toI.  U.  p.  2). 
The  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning  has  been  calculated  by  Sir  Charias 
tVbaatftona  to  bs  lee*  than  a  thoutandth  part  of  a  tacond.  Tbs  valoeity  of 
alsetrioity  through  short  lengths  of  eoppar  wire  is,  according  to  the  saats 
obs»T*r,  288^000  milas  a  saeond. 
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ns,  often  influence  matter  external  to  ourselves,  as  pro¬ 
foundly  as  those  which  we  recognize  by  our  unaided 
senses.  Hence,  once  more,  the  necessity  of  exalting 
the  action  of  the  senses  when  we  investigate  externid 
matter. 

Admitting  therefore  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  senses, 
let  us  now  go  one  step  further.  When  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  Nature,  the  unaided  senses  may  not  only 
fail  us,  but  they  may  positively  deceive  us  by  conveying 
false  impressions.  A  point  of  light  (say  the  glowing  end 
of  a  lighted  stick)  if  held  at  rest  appears  as  a  point  of 
light;  if  moved  rapidly  in  a  line,  as  a  line  of  light;  if 
whirled  in  a  circle,  as  a  circle  of  light ;  yet  we  know  that 
tlie  point  of  light  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Or  take  the  less  evident  case  of 
the  motion  of  heat.  We  have  before  us  a  mass,  say  a 
cubic  foot,  of  iron.  It  appears  to  be  as  solid  and  as  mo¬ 
tionless  as  anything  we  can  well  imagine.  Yet  all  the 
observations  of  science  point  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
■mall  particles  or  atoms  are  not  in  contact  with  each 
other ;  and  that  they  are  all  moving  with  great  relative 
velocity,  not  directly  forward  with  motion  of  translation, 
but  vibrating  about  a  position  of  rest.  If  we  cool  our 
mass  of  iron  we  observe  that  it  occupies  less  bulk  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  hence  clearly  the  atoms  could  not  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact  before  cooling,  for  they  have  approached  each  other, 
and  matter  is  iraperctrable :  two  things  cannot  be  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time.  If  we  continue  to  cool  the 
mass  of  iron,  it  continues  to  get  smaller,  the  atoms  ap¬ 
proach  closer  and  closer,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
cool  a  hotly  until  it  contracts  no  longer ;  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  substance  whote  atoms  are  in  contact.  Yet 
our  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch  assure  us  that  the  iron 
consists  of  continuous  matter.  Now  if  the  atoms  are  not 
in  contact,  and  if  they  are  perpetually  moving,  why,  we 
may  ask,  is  it  not  possible  to  thrust  our  hand  into  the 
midst  of  them,  to  see  them  moving,  or  at  least  at  the 
bounding  surfaces  of  the  mass  to  feel  the  movement? 
Only  because  our  senses  are  not  sufficiently  acute  for  this. 
The  atoms  move  with  excessive  velocity,  so  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whirled  stick,  they  are,  as  tar  as  the  sense  of 
sight  is  concerned  apparently  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time;  so  also  the  nerves  of  touch  are  not  sufficiently  deli¬ 
cate  to  recognize  the  minute  moment  of  time  required  by 
an  atom  to  complete  a  vibration.  Fur  aught  we  can  tell 
to  the  contrary,  that  which  to  our  senses  is  a  cubic  foot  of 
iron  may  be  generated  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  a  thin 

[date  of  iron  one  foot  square  within  the  limits  of  a  foot  in 
ength.  One  more  exauq>le  —  a  very  familiar  one  —  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  discussion.  Place  three  basins 
in  a  row :  pour  cold  water  into  the  left-hand  basin,  hot 
water  into  that  on  the  right,  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  hot  and  cold  water,  into  the  central  basin.  If  we 
now  dip  our  left  hand  into  the  cold  water,  and  our  right 
hand  into  the  warm  water,  simultaneously  remove  them, 
and  place  them  in  the  central  basin,  the  lukewarm  water 
in  it  will  feel  warm  to  the  left  hand,  and  cold  to  the  right. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  absolutely  antithetical  sensations 
communicated  to  the  brain  by  similar  sets  of  nerves,  and 
originated  by  the  same  medium.  Are  we  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  the  right  hand  or  of  the  left,  or  are  we  to  dis¬ 
believe  both  ?  The  old  story  of  the  man  who  cooled  his 
porridge  and  warmed  his  hands  with  the  same  breath  is 
equally  to  the  point.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
numberless  actions  of  the  external  worlil,  as  conveyed  and 
interpreted  to  us  by  the  senses,  are  relative  rather  than 
abrolute.  We  call  a  thing  hot  or  cold  according  as  it 
happens  to  aflect  our  senses  at  any  particular  time.  A 
traveller  descending  Chimborazo  complains  at  a  certain 
elevation  of  the  heat;  a  traveller  who  is  ascending,  and 
who  meets  him  at  the  same  place,  complains  of  the  cold. 
“Change  of  impression,”  says  Professor  Bain,  ‘•is  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  being  conscious.  .  .  ,  The  sensation  of  light, 
supposes  a  transition  from  darkness  or  shade,  or  from  a 
less  degree  of  illumination  to  a  greater.  .  .  .  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  Relativity,  or  the  necessity  of  change  in  order  to  our 
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being  conscious,  is  the  groundwork  of  Thought,  Intellect, 
or  Knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Feeling.  .  .  .  Our  knowlcd^ 
begins,  as  it  were,  with  Dlfftrence.”  The  interpretation 
of  an  external  action  by  any  particular  sense,  and  the 
transmutation  of  an  external  impression  into  an  imprei. 
sion  capable  of  being  recognized  by  the  brain,  involvei 
this  principle  of  lielativity.  The  process  of  sifting  the 
relatively  absolute  from  the  absolutely  relative,  or  of  stat¬ 
ing  the  relative  in  terms  of  the  absolute,  should  be  dili. 
gently  attempted  in  the  investigations  of  nature. 

Although,  as  we  have  attempteil  to  show,  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numberless  unseen  actions,  we  can,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  —  faintly  and  dimly  indeed, — visualize  them  in  oar 
mind’s  eye  ;  and  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  hypoth¬ 
esizing  too  wildly,  without  going  too  far  out  of  the  world 
of  real  existences,  we  think  it  behooves  us  to  do  so.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  impressions  are  best  realized 
which  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  body,  or,  if  invisible  to  it, 
are  by  mental  action  wrought  into  the  similitude  of  thingi 
seen.  Throughout  the  history  of  Natural  Philosophy  —  no 
matter  how  subtle  the  entity —  this  attempt  to  visualize  the 
invisible  has  always  been  apparent  :  the  niotion-givin» 
aldrip  of  Aristotle,  the  o/inmiiipetai  of  Anaxagoras,  the  ma¬ 
teria  caslesti.i  of  Descartes,  the  igneous  motion,  ‘‘gyrato- 
rius  seu  verlicillaris,”  of  Stahl,  the  “glutinous  effluvium" 
of  the  old  electricians,  the  “  invisible  threads  ”  by  which, 
according  to  Father  Linus,  the  mercury  is  held  suspended 
in  the  barometer,  —  have  not  the  authors  of  one  and  all  of 
these  pushed  imagination  to  its  furthest  limit  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  visualize  the  unseen  ?  And  have  not  the  pro¬ 
posers  of  “  subtle  effluvia,”  attractive  and  repulsive 
“  fluids,”  “  polarized  media  ”  for  the  conveyance  of  forces, 
striven  to  do  the  same  V  They  have  wisely  emleavored  to 
save  their  conceptions  from  being  dry  metaphysical  dogmas, 
unrecognized  ami  unremembered  save  by  ab-tract  mental 
means,  and  to  fix  them  in  our  memories  by  images,  however 
cruile  they  may  be,  drawn  from  the  more  obvious  and 
material  world  about  us.  In  regard  to  those  actions  of 
light,  heat,  and  sound,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  do 
we  not  try,  and  ought  we  not  to  try  yet  more,  to  realize 
e.ach  phase  of  their  existence  under  any  particular  con¬ 
dition —  their  generation  by  the  vibrating  body,  their 
transference  by  the  elastic  medium,  their  final  rest  in  the 
brain  ? 

Let  us  endeavor  to  visualize  some  of  tie  imisibl 
actions  which  are  perpictually  taking  place  around  us.  such 
as  the  assumpti  on  of  1  rat  by  mass  of  metal,  and  the 
recefition  of  round  and  light  by  the  brain.  Having 
recognized  from  the  foregoing  remarks  the  fact  that 
the  senses  are  limited  in  their  capabilities  of  observation, 
and  otherwise  may  often  give  fallacious  results,  we  must  at 
the  outset  provide  ourselves  with  a  suitable  organ  of  obser¬ 
vation.  And  here  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  grant  us  a  few 
important  concessions;  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  this 
“  muddy  vesture  of  decay,”  if  we  wish  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  spheres;  our  bodies  will  be  in  the  way  if  we  wi.-h  to 
glide  amongst  ultimate  atoms.  We  will  therefore  dis¬ 
possess  ourselves  of  the  material  part  of  us,  retaining  only 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  associated  with  our  normal  intellectual 
powers.  But  the  eye  cau  only  be  directed  towards  one 
point  at  once,  and  if  a  rapidly-moving  body  passes  it,  the 
moving  boiiy  (like  the  whirled  stick)  will  appear  to  be 
drawn  out  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  its  image  on  the 
retina ;  hence  we  must  have  a  more  complete  instrument  of 
vision.  Let  us  then  imagine  a  sphere  whose  entire  surface 
is  studded  with  eyes,  and  let  us  call  this  organ  of  vision, 
for  the  avoidance  of  repetition,  the  oculus.  We  must  grant 
it,  moreover,  the  power  of  contracting  to  the  size  of  an 
atom,  and  of  penetrating  where  the  luminiferous  ether  can 
penetrate ;  the  faculty  ol  seeing  in  the  dark  ;  infinite  veloc¬ 
ity  in  any  direction,  or  across  any  position  of  rest ;  power 
of  clearly  distinguishing  the  most  rapid  motion,  and  of  see¬ 
ing  the  imagined  but  ordinarily  unseen ;  and  lastly,  power 
of  resisting  any  extremes  ot  temperature.  These  gifts 
being  conceded,  we  have  an  instrument  of  vision  well 
suited  to  our  purpose,  an  all-powerful  eye ;  potent  as  the 
winged  eye  which  hovers  over  the  head  of  Osiris  in  tbs 
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Hall  of  Perfect  Justice,  when  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
trembles  in  the  balance. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  ocnlus  on  its  first  voyage  of 
discovery.  W'e  have  before  us  a  little  ingot  of  silver  ;  we 
magnify  it  a  few  billion  times,  until  for  example  it  is  as 
larwe  as  Australia,  and  enter  it  as  an  ocxdus.  We  make 
ourselves  as  small  as  possible,  and  perfectly  elastic,  or  all 
our  eyes  will  be  put  out,  and  we  shall  he  pounded  to 
pieces,  for  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  small,  black, 
elastic  atoms  of  silver,  nearly  as  large  as  peas.  They  are 
whirling  roun<l  and  round  in  various  planes  with  exceeding 
rapidity,  in  circles  about  ten  feet  diameter.  It  reminds  us  a 
little  of  the  efi'ect  produced  when  we  look  up  at  a  heavy 
snow-storm  accompanied  by  just  enough  wind  to  give  the 
flakes  a  whirling  motion  in  mid-air;  only  hero  the  white 
flakes  are  exchanged  for  little  black  spheroids  which  move 
rhythmically.  We  soon  perceive  that  the  velocity  aug¬ 
ments,  the  circles  become  larger,  a  lurid  light  surrounds 
the  atoms,  the  mass  no  longer  preserves  its  shape :  it  has 
exchanged  the  solid  for  the  liquid  condition,  and  settles 
down  as  a  va<t  lake  of  molten  silver.  The  circles  of  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  atoms  are  but  slightly  larger,  they  appear 
now  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  diameter.  The  motion  still 
increases  ;  in  other  words,  the  molten  silver  continues  to 
acquire  heat,  when  suddenly  it  commences  to  boil ;  the 
atoms,  whose  velocity  has  considerably  augmented,  leave 
the  circular  path  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  and 
fly  off  tangentially,  moving  rectilineally  through  space. 
Now  we  fix  our  eyes  on  an  atom,  and  notice  that  although 
its  velocity  is  enormous,  it  does  not  make  so  much  progress 
as  we  might  have  expected,  because  it  perpetually  comes 
into  collision  with  other  atoms  ;  thus  it  does  not  get  even  a 
hundred  feet  of  continuous  rectilinear  motion,  its  path 
through  space  is  zigzag,  because  it  is  constantly  diverted 
from  its  straight  course  by  collision  with  neighboring 
atoms.  Thus  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  changed  several 
hundred  times  in  a  second.  The  atoms  are  perfectly  elas¬ 
tic,  and  bound  off  from  each  other  whenever  collisions 
occur. 

The  oculuft  now  leaves  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and 
having  reached  the  outside,  notices  a  vast  greenish  cloud 
of  silver  gas  floating  above  it.  Presently  the  rectilinear 
motion  slackens  ;  the  gas  is  cooling ;  the  atoms  approach 
each  other  until  at  length  they  come  within  the  range  of 
their  cohesion,  which  compounds  its  own  rectilinear  attrac¬ 
tive  force  with  the  motion  of  the  atoms  into  the  former  cir¬ 
cular  motion  :  they  abandon  their  rectilinear  for  angular 
velocity.  The  cloud  of  silver  vapor  condenses ;  a  gigantic 
rain  of  molten  silver  falls ;  the  drops  are  spheroidal  and 
ellipsoidal  masses  as  large  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s;  they 
solidify  into  a  lengthened  ridge  of  silver  mountains.  Again 
the  oculuH  enters  the  mass,  and  finds  the  atoms  still  actu¬ 
ated  by  their  ceaseless  circular  motion  of  heat.  But  on  look¬ 
ing  towards  one  end  of  the  ridge,  the  inception  of  a  new 
kind  of  motion  is  perceived  ;  the  particles  are  assimilating 
an  elliptical  motion,  which  travels  rapidly  from  end  to 
end  :  the  mass  is  conveying  an  electric  current.  The  atoms 
of  silver,  still  retaining  their  elliptical  motion,  now  assume 
a  peculiar  helicoidal  motion  in  varying  planes  :  the  mass  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnet.  The  oculus  then  goes  out¬ 
side  again  and  stations  itself  near  the  base  of  one  of  the 
shining  silver  mountains  ;  it  looks  up  at  the  bright  lustrous 
tides,  and  sees  the  ether-waves  dashing  down  upon  them 
from  infinite  space  ;  it  notices  also  that  the  motion  of  the 
waves  diflers  from  that  of  the  atoms  —  they  cannot  assimi¬ 
late  it.  Consequently  the  ether-waves  are  dashed  back, 
like  great  sea-waves  dashing  on  a  rock-bound  coast ;  in  a 
word,  they  are  reflected,  and  to  some  extent  scattered,  as 
ether-foam. 

Once  again,  the  ingot  of  silver  is  placed  in  a  Cyclopaean 
melting-pot,  together  with  some  sulphur;  the  oculus  places 
Itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  mass,  and  diligently  watches. 
The  meltin^r-pot  is  placed  in  a  furnace;  motion  is  rapidly 
assimilated  by  the  atoms,  more  ({uickly  by  the  sulphur  than  , 
by  the  silver;  at  length  a  white  atom  of  sulphur  and  two 
black  atoms  of  silver  are  seen  to  coalesce,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  mass, land  sink  to  the  bottom  as  a  molecule 


of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  molecule  continues  the  motion 
of  heat  which  the  individual  atoms  had  before  possessed, 
but  the  three  coalesced  atoms  now  act  as  one.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  observed  to  differ  altogether,  both  in  kind  and 
velocity,  from  that  of  the  single  atoms ;  and  the  oculus  no 
longer  recognizes  either  the  sulphur  or  the  silver  as  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies :  the  compound  molecule  now  forms  indeed  a 
new  substance.  The  individual  atoms  of  the  molecule  also 
move  relatively  to  each  other.  The  combination  of  the  two 
atoms  of  silver  with  one  atom  of  sulphur  continues  until 
the  whole  mass  of  silver  has  become  a  new  substance.  A 
few  million  atoms  of  sulphur  remain  in  the  melting-pot  in 
excess;  they  move  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  heat¬ 
ing  continues,  and  ultimately  float  away  and  are  seen  no 
more. 

Here  ends  our  first  voyage  with  the  oculus.  We  have 
seen  some  actions  which  are  fairly  familiar  to  many  of  us. 
We  have  endeavored  to  visualize  the  assumption  of  heat  by 
a  mass  of  melted  metal;  the  continued  assumption  result¬ 
ing  in  fusion  and  vaporization ;  the  subsequent  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  vapor ;  the  conveyance  of  an  electric  current 
by  the  metallic  mass ;  the  action  of  a  magnet  upon  it ;  the 
reflection  of  light  from  its  polished  surface ;  and  finally,  its 
union  with  sulphur  under  the  influence  of  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity. 

Whither  shall  we  travel  now  1  To  the  fiery  maelstroms 
of  the  sun  V  To  the  zone  of  Saturn  V  To  a  cloud  of  plan¬ 
etary  matter  condensing  into  new  worlds?  Or  shall  we 
float  with  the  light  of  Arcturus  and  a  Lyrm  into  the  spec¬ 
troscope  of  Mr.  Huggins?  Since  we  have  attempted  to 
visualize  the  infinitely  little,  let  us  now  transport  the  oculus 
to  the  infinitely  great,  and  place  it  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
solar  system  about  to  be  formed. 

The  oculus  speeds  through  space;  it  sees  an  earth-lit 
moon ;  it  reaches  Mars  during  mid-winter,  it  examines  the 
belt  of  Saturn  with  interest,  and  it  gains  some  entirely 
new  ideas  about  space  of  four  dimensions.  It  passes  the 
region 

“  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
•  Ot  endless  wars,  and  by  contusion  stand.” 

At  length,  far  out  of  sight  of  our  solar  sy^em,  it  comes  to  a 
firmamental  'desert,  ami  sees  beneath  it  an  extended  nebu¬ 
lous  mass,  some  ten  trillion  miles  in  extent ;  the  mass  is 
hazy  and  cloud-like,  and  is  gradually  contracting  its  limits, 
until  at  length  it  condenses  into  a  semi-solid  spherical 
mass,  intensely  radiant,  in  fact  still  white-hot.  The  sphere 
assumes  rotatory  motion,  and  as  the  motion  augments  it 
bulges  out  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ; 
then  some  dozens  of  masses  of  molten  matter  of  different 
sizes  are  given  off  from  the  circumference  of  the  rotating 
mass.  These  fly  out  in  orbits  more  or  less  eccentric,  and 
revolve  around  the  great  central  body,  the  remains  of  the 
original  parent  mass,  and  still  far  larger  than  any  of  its 
offspring.  These  new  worlds  possess  rotatory  motion  o 
their  own ;  one  has  a  girdle ;  one  is  accompanied  by  little 
moons ;  some  follow  a  very  elliptical  path ;  some  rush  off 
into  infinite  space  in  hyperhulic  curves.  The  great  central 
mass,  now  the  sun  of  a  vast  system,  keeps  his  attendant 
worlds  in  order;  the  greater  number  revolve  about  him  with 
regularity.  But  one  of  the  worlds,  a  few  times  larger  than 
our  moon,  has  by  tfce  velocity  of  its  impulse  been  projected 
into  a  large  and  very  elliptical  orbit,  which  brings  it  within 
the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  distant  but  enormous  sun. 
Then,  as  a  ship  is  drawn  into  a  whirlpool,  is  the  errant 
world  drawn  to  its  destruction.  It  circulates  about  the 
greater  body,  not  in  a  curved  path  which  returns  into  it¬ 
self,  but  in  an  ever-narrowing  spiral.  At  last  comes  the 
final  crash  :  it  rushes  into  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  more 
than  a  million  miles  a  second,  and  the  beat  generated  by 
the  collision  volatilizes  the  destroyed  planet.  A  thin  fiery 
cloud  is  now  all  that  remains  of  what  bad  a  short  time  b^ 
fore  been  a  world.  All  this,  and  much  more,  the  ocutua 
perceives,  and  then  returns  to  earth. 

With  our  organ  of  observation  we  might  now  visit  thoM 
profound  depths  of  the  ocean,  of^which  the  Challenger  ia 
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tolling  08  80  moch ;  we  might  8wim  through  »  di-electric- 
sulnect  to  electnwtatic  induction ;  we  might  inhabit  a 
G«r88ler’8  tube,  or  bury  our8elve8  in  a  slice  of  tourmaline, 
about  the  time  when  a  high-priest  of  Nature  cries  FicU  ex- 
perimentum  in  the  matter  of  polarized  light.  Let  us  rather 
visit  with  the  oculxu  those  obscure  regions  in  which  percep 
tion  itself  originates.  Let  us  float  with  a  sound-wave  into 
the  ear,  and  with  an  ether-wave  enter  the  portals  of  the 
brain  itself. 

Behold,  then,  the  oculut  within  the  dim  porches  of  the 
ear,  tapping  upon  the  tympanum,  through  which  it  passes 
and  entangles  itself  among  those  complicated  little  bones 
which  anatomists  call  the  malUiu,  the  incu$,  and  the  stapes. 
The  tympanum  is  quivering,  and  the  little  bones  appear  to 
accept  its  motion,  and  to  transmit  it.  As  the  oculus  passes 
on  it  sees  beneath  it  what  appears  to  be  a  deep,  narrow 
well  —  the  Eustachian  tube ;  then  it  looks  through  the  fe¬ 
nestra  rotunda,  and  floats  through  the  fenestra  ovalis  into  the 
perilymph,  a  clear  liquid  mass  agitated  by  waves ;  then  it 
nearly  loses  itself  in  the  labyrinth  and  cochlear,  a  sort  of 
place  like  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court;  escaping  from  this 
It  swims  through  the  endolymph ;  and  finally  comes  in 
sight  of  the  cortian  fibres,  the  scala  media,  and  the  ends  of 
the  auditory  nerves.  The  oculus  fails  not  to  see  how  each 
particular  fibre  vibrates  to  one  particular  tone  or  semitone, 
and  it  hears  the  transmitted  vibrations  around  it ;  as,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  belfry  at  Bruges,  the  dreaming  listener  hears 
about  him,  now  one  bell,  now  another,  bursting  into  song, 
and  at  last  a  great  symphony  poured  from  fifty  throats  of 
bronze. 

The  oculus  now  returns  to  the  outer  world,  and  makes 
friends  with  an  atom  of  luminiferous  ether  which  is  about 
to  enter  the  eve.  But  before  they  can  join  company  the 
oculus  has  to  shrink  to  a  smaller  size  than  ever  before.  It 
has  now  to  enter  very  microscopical  channels,  to  which  a 
particle  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  would  be  as  a  crieket- 
oall  to  the  channel  of  a  small  straw.  We  next  find  it 
with  the  ether-wave  dashing  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eye.  It  enters  the  organism  by  a  gate  of  horn,  the  cornea, 
and  enters  the  brain  itself  by  a  gate  of  ivory,  the  optic 
foramen.  We  are  a  little  reminded  of  Virgil's  idea  of  the 
two  gates :  —  • 

“  Sunt  geminse  somni  portss,  quarum  altera  fertur 

Cornea . 

Altera,  candenti  perfects  nitens  elephanto." 

Having  passed  the  aqueous  humor,  the  oculus  perceives 
an  increase  of  resistance  as  it  encounters  the  lens,  and  on 
emerging  enters  a  vaulted  chamber  filled  with  a  substance 
as  clear  as  crystal.  Impulses  are  speeding  through  this 
with  extreme  velocity,  and  delivering  their  messages  to  the 
brain. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  the  oculus  saw  in 
that  crystal  chamber,  with  black  walls,  and  a  window,  not 
yet  darkened,  which  looked  upon  the  external  world,  it 
would  take  us  too  long  to  tell.  It  saw  there  varied  images 
reflected  upon  the  walls,  of  things  distant,  and  things  near ; 
it  saw  too  the  movements  of  the  ciliary  muscles  which 
cause  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  to  change  its  curvature, 
and  much  more.  It  could  have  lingered  there  longer,  but 
its  guide,  the  ether-wave,  hurried  it  on,  till  it  reached  the 
far  end  of  the  chamber,  and  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  particles  of  the  nerves  were  seen  to  be 
rapidly  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  ether-waves, 
and  to  be  finally  yielding  up  the  motion  to  the  particles  of 
the  brain.  The  oculus  floats  between  the  nerve  fibres  into 
the  brain  itself.  But  there  it  sees  no  more.  In  vain  it  en¬ 
deavors  to  comprehend  how  the  delicate  impulses  of  the 
ether  become  transmuted  into  tbe  sensation  of  light ;  how 
the  images  of  the  external  world  are  recognized  by  the 
centre  of  perception. 

Although  now  within  the  most  private  chambers  of  the 
great  domed  palace,  the  oculus  can  understand  but  little  of 
its  inner  life.  It  is  reminded  somewhat  of  a  central  tele¬ 
graph  office,  where  messages  are  perpetually  being  received, 
and  as  perpetually  being  sent ;  where  sometimes  a  message 
is  retainea,  cai^ully  copied,  and  stored  away  in  a  safe ; 


where  again  a  mess^e,  as  soon  as  received,  is  sent  off  bj 
another  line  of  wires;  where  sometimes  the  messagtt 
originate  in  the  office  itself,  while  at  other  times  clerki 
rush  in  breathlessly  with  messages  for  instant  despstch. 
Tbe  most  distant  nerves  conveyed  messages  and  received 
hack  answers,  whereupon  bodily  motions  resulted.  Thui 
the  will  said,  “  I  want  to  move  the  arm,”  and  the  necessary 
directions  having  been  given,  the  arm  moved.  Or  the 
stomach  said,  ”  I  am  hungry  ;  there  is  food  in  the  jaws,  let 
them  commence  operations,”  and  forthwith  the  jaws  began 
to  masticate,  and  all  the  auxiliary  apparatus  of  deglutition 
was  simultaneously  set  in  motion.  Or  the  mind  said,  “I 
send  you  these  important  facts ;  copy  them  carefully,  and 
store  them  away  in  a  chamber,  until  I  want  them.”  But 
some  of  these  chambers  appeared  to  have  very  defective 
locks,  and  sometimes  broken  doors. 

Thus  it  was  that  messages  continued  to  be  received  and 
transmitted  by  the  brain.  It  was  apparently  a  kind  of 
head-quarters,  to  which  every  action  was  referred  before 
ing  executed.  No  nerve  or  muscle  ventured  to  act  upon  iti 
own  account  without  first  obtaining  leave  from  head-qua^ 
ters,  which  leave,  once  given,  was  responded  to  by  the  whole 
mental  and  bodily  system.  The  heart  and  the  respiratorjr 
apparatus  were  frequent  in  their  demands,  and  had  a  vast 
number  of  separate  telegraph  wires  for  their  special  use  and 
behoof.  Soon  the  will  said,  “  I  want  to  read  aloud,”  and 
the  brain  at  once  commenced  to  receive  communications, 
and  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions.  There  were  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  to  be  directed,  in  order  that  the  book 
might  be  held  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eyes ;  and  the 
muscles  which  cause  the  eyes  to  move  horizontally  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  line,  and  vertically  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  page ;  and  the  vibrations  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  optic  nerve  conveying  the  impression  of  the 
letters  to  be  received,  and  then  communicated,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  lips,  and  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
their  varied  auxiliary  apparatus:  all  these  concurrent 
causes  combined  to  one  end,  and  thus  the  words  seen  hj 
the  eye  came  to  be  spoken  by  the  mouth,  and  the  organism 
performed  the  act  of  reading  aloud.  Now  the  passage 
which  was  read  was  this :  ”  It  is  likewise  certain  that, 
when  we  approve  of  any  reason  which  we  do  not  apprehend, 
we  are  either  deceived,  or,  if  we  stumble  upon  the  truth,  it 
is  only  by  chance,  and  thus  we  can  never  possess  the 
assurance  that  we  are  not  in  error.  I  confess  it  seldom 
happens  that  we  judge  of  a  thing  when  we  have  observed 
we  do  not  apprehend  it,  because  it  is  a  dictate  of  the  natural 
light,  never  to  judge  of  what  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
most  frequently  err  in  this,  that  we  presume  upon  a  past 
knowledge  of  much  to  which  we  give  our  assent,  as  to  some¬ 
thing  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  perfectly  known  to 
us;  whereas,  in  truth,  we  have  no  such  knowledge.” > 
Then  the  reading  ceased,  and  the  will  somewhat  peremp¬ 
torily  asked  the  brain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  passage. 
Whereupon  the  molecules  of  the  brain  —  notably  the  co^ 
puscles  of  the  gray  matter  —  became  strangely  agitated ; 
they  moved  wiQi  wonderful  motions  in  wonderful  planes ; 
they  described  in  their  motions  space  of  four  dimensions ; 
they  moved  in  vortices  which  rolled  over  each  other ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  organ  was  in  a  state  of  intense  molecular 
activity.  Was  this  Thought  1  At  all  events  the  will  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  to  its  question,  and  having  requested  the 
brain  to  cudgel  itself  no  more,  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  the  reading  continued.  The  oculus  was  endeavoring 
to  thread  its  way  through  the  countless  corridors  and 
chambers  which  surrounded  it,  when  it  came  upon  a  small 
cell,  out  of  which  came  the  Genius  of  the  place,  who  con¬ 
ducted  it  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 

Our  typical  man,  who  says,  "  I  will  believe  it  when  I  see 
it,”  has  after  all  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  his  side,  for 
we  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  invisible  things ;  we 
can  only  say  what  we  believe  them  to  be,  or  wbat  they 
may  be.  It  u  thus  that  we  must  regard  the  revelations  of 
the  oculus. 


>  DweartM,  Ptiueipim,  Fah  I.,  44. 
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THREE  FEATHERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  A  PRINCF.S8  OF 

THULE,”  “  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON,”  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I.  MASTER  HARRY. 

“  You  are  a  wicked  boy,  Harry,”  said  a  delightful  old 
Itdy  of  seventy,  with  pink  cheeks,  silver  hair,  and  bright 
ejes,  to  a  tall  and  handsome  lad  of  twenty ;  “  and  you  will 
break  your  mother’s  heart.  But  it ’s  the  way  of  all  you 
Xrelyons.  Good  looks,  bad  temper,  plenty  of  money,  and 
the  maildest  fashion  of  spending  it  —  there  you  are,  the 
whole  of  you.  Why  won’t  you  go  into  the  house  ?  ” 

'*  It ’s  a  nice  house  to  go  into,  ain’t  it  V  ”  said  the  boy, 
with  a  rude  laugh.  “  Look  at  it  I  ” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  nice  house,  —  a  quaint,  old-fashioned, 
strongly- built  place,  that  had  withstood  the  western  gales 
for  some  three  or  four  centuries.  And  it  was  set  amid  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  and  it  overlooked  a  picturesque  little  valley, 
sod  from  this  garden-terrace  in  front  of  it  you  would  catch 
some  glimpse  of  a  tiny  harbor  on  the  Cornish  coast,  with 
its  line  of  blue  water  passing  out  through  the  black  rocks 
to  the  sea  beyond. 

"  And  why  should  n’t  the  blinds  be  down  ?  ”  said  the  old 
lady.  “  It ’s  the  anniversary  of  your  father’s  death.” 

“  It ’s  always  the  anniversary  of  somebody’s  death,”  her 
ipandson  said,  impatiently  flicking  at  a  standard  rose  with 
his  riding-switch,  “and  it’s  nothing  but  snivel,  snivel,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  the  droning  of  the  organ  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  burning  of  incense  all  about  the  place,  and 
everybody  and  everything  dressed  in  black,  and  the  whole 
house  haunted  by  parsons.  The  parsons  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ain’t  enough,  —  they  must  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  you  run  against  ’em  in  the  hall,  and  you 
knock  them  over  when  you  ’re  riding  out  at  the  gate,  and 
just  when  you  expect  to  get  a  pheasant  or  two  at  the  place 
you  know,  out  jumps  a  brace  of  parsons  that  have  been 
picking  brambles.” 

“  Harry,  Harry,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to,  if  you 
hate  the  parsons  so  ?  ”  the  old  lady  said ;  but  there  was 
scarcely  that  earnestness  of  reproof  in  her  tone  that  ought 
to  have  been  there.  “  And  yet  it ’s  the  way  of  all  you 
Xrelyons.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  your  grandfather  hunted 
poor  Mr.  Pascoe  that  winter  night  ?  Dear,  dear,  what  a 
jealous  man  your  grandfather  was  at  that  time,  to  be  sure  t 
And  when  I  told  him  that  John  Pascoe  had  been  carrying 
stories  to  my  father,  and  how  that  he  (your  grandfather) 
was  to  be  forbidden  the  house,  dear  me,  what  a  passion  he 
was  in  I  He  would  n’t  come  near  the  house  after  that ;  but 
one  night,  as  Mr.  Pascoe  was  walking  home,  your  grand¬ 
father  rode  after  him,  and  overtook  him,  and  called  out, 
'Look  here,  sir  I  you  have  been  telling  lies  about  me.  I 
respect  your  cloth,  and  1  won’t  lay  a  hand  on  you  :  but,  by 
the  Lord,  I  will  hunt  you  till  there  is  n’t  a  rag  on  your 
back  I  ’  And  sure  enough  he  did ;  and  when  poor  Mr. 
Pascoe  understood  what  he  meant  he  was  nearly  out  of  his 
wits,  and  off  he  went  over  the  fields,  and  over  the  walla, 
and  across  the  ditches,  with  your  grandfather  after  him, 
driving  his  horse  at  him  when  he  stopped,  and  only  shout¬ 
ing  with  laughter  in  answer  to  his  cries  and  prayers. 
Dw,  dear,  what  a  to-do  there  was  all  over  the  county  side 
after  that  1  and  your  grandfather  durst  n’t  come  near  the 
house,  —  or  he  was  too  proud  to  come ;  but  we  got  married 
for  all  that  —  oh,  yes  I  we  got  married  for  all  that.” 

The  old  lady  laughed  in  her  quiet  way. 

“  You  were  too  good  for  a  parson,  grandmother,  I  ’ll  be 
bound,”  said  Master  Harry  Trelyon.  “  You  are  one  of  the 
right  sort,  you  are.  If  1  could  find  any  girl,  now,  like 
what  you  were  then,  see  if  I  wouldn’t  try  to  get  her  for  a 
wife.” 

“  Oh  yes  1  ”  said  the  old  lady,  vsutly  pleased,  and  smil¬ 
ing  a  little;  “there  were  two  or  three  of  your  opinion  at 
one  time,  Harry.  Many  a  time  1  fesured  they  would  be  the 
death  of  each  other.  And  I  never  could  have  made  up 
my  mind,  I  do  believe,  if  your  grandfather  hsul  n’t  come  in 


among  them  to  settle  the  question.  It  was  all  over  with  me 
then.  It ’s  the  way  of  you  Trelyons  ;  you  never  give  a  poor 
girl  a  chance.  It  is  n’t  ask  and  have,  —  it ’s  come  and 
take  ;  and  so  a  girl  becomes  a  Trelyon  before  she  knows 
where  she  is.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  fine  man  your  grand¬ 
father  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  such  a  pleasant,  frank,  good- 
natured  way  as  he  had  with  him  I  Nobody  could  say  No 
twice  to  him.  The  girls  were  all  wild  about  him  ;  and  the 
story  there  was  about  our  marriage  1  Yes,  indeed,  I  was 
mad  about  him  too,  only  that  he  was  just  as  mad  about 
me ;  and  that  night  of  the  ball,  when  my  father  was  angry 
because  I  would  not  dance,  and  when  all  the  young  men 
could  not  understand  it,  for  how  did  they  know  that  your 
grandfather  was  out  in  tbe  garden,  and  asking  nothing  less 
than  that  I  should  run  away  with  him  there  and  then  to 
Gretna  ?  Why,  the  men  of  that  time  had  some  spirit,  lad, 
and  the  girls,  too,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  I  could  n’t  sav  No  to 
him,  and  away  we  went  just  before  daylight,  and  t  in  my 
ball-dress,  sure  enough,  and  we  never  stopped  till  we  got 
to  Exeter.  And  then  the  fight  for  fresh  horses,  and  off 
again;  and  your  grandfather  haul  such  a  way  with  him, 
Harry,  that  the  silliest  of  girls  would  have  plucked  up  her 
spirits  I  And  oh  I  the  money  he  scattered  to  get  the  best 
of  tbe  horses  at  the  posting-houses ;  for,  of  course,  we  knew 
that  my  father  was  close  after  us,  and  if  he  overtook  us, 
then  a  convent  in  France  for  me,  and  good-by  to  George 
Trelyon  ”  — 

“  Well,  grandmother,  don’t  stop  I  ”  cried  the  lad  be¬ 
fore  her  :  he  bad  heard  the  story  a  hundred  times,  but  he 
could  have  beard  it  another  hundred  times,  merely  to  see 
tbe  light  that  lit  up  the  beautiful  old  face. 

“  We  dido ’t  stop,  you  booby  !  ”  she  said,  mistaking  his 
remark ;  “  stopping  was  n’t  for  George  Trelyon.  And  oh  1 
that  morning  as  we  drove  into  Carlisle,  and  we  looked 
back,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  my  father’s  carriage  a 
long  way  off.  Your  grandfather  swore,  Harry  —  yes,  he 
did ;  and  well  it  might  make  a  man  swear.  For  our  horses 
were  dead  beat,  and  before  we  should  have  time  to  change, 
my  father  would  be  up  to  claim  me.  But  there  I  it  was 
the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  for  who  could 
have  expected  to  find  old  Lady  Mac  Gorman  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  just  getting  into  her  carriage,  and  when  she  saw 
me  she  stared,  and  1  was  in  such  a  fright  1  could  n’t  speak, 
and  she  called  out, '  Goo<l  heavens,  child,  why  did  you  run 
away  in  your  ball-dress  ?  And  who ’s  the  man  ?  ’  ‘  His 
name,  madam,’  said  I,  •  is  George  Trelyon.’  For  by  this 
time  be  was  in  the  yard,  raging  about  horses.  ‘  A  nephew 
of  the  Admiral,  is  n’t  he  ?  ’  she  says,  and  I  told  her  he 
was ;  and  then  quick  as  lightning  what  does  she  do  but 
whip  round  into  the  yard,  get  bold  of  your  grandfather, 
my  dear,  and  bundle  both  of  us  into  her  own  carriage ! 
Harry,  my  father’s  carriage  was  at  the  end  of  the  street,  as 
1  am  a  living  woman.  And  just  as  we  drove  off,  we  heard 
that  dear,  good,  kind  old  creature  call  out  to  the  people 
around,  ‘  Five  guineas  apiece  to  you  if  you  keep  back  the 
old  gentleman’s  carriage  for  an  hour  I  ’  and  such  a  laugh¬ 
ing  as  your  grandfather  had  as  we  drove  down  the  streets, 
and  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  hill,  and  out  the  level 
lanes.  Dear,  dear,  I  can  see  the  country  now.  I  can  re¬ 
member  every  hedge,  and  the  two  rivers  we  crossed,  and 
the  hills  up  in  the  north,  and  all  tbe  time  your  grandfather 
kept  up  the  laugh,  for  be  saw  I  was  frightened.  And  there 
we  were  wedded,  sure  enough,  and  all  in  good  time,  for 
Lady  MacGorman’s  guineas  had  saved  us,  so  that  we  were 
actually  driving  back  again  when  we  saw  m\  father's  car¬ 
riage  coming  along  the  road  — at  no  great  speed  to  be  sure, 
for  one  of  the  horses  was  lame,  and  the  other  had  cast  a 
shoe  —  all  the  result  of  that  good  old  creature’s  money. 
And  then  I  said  to  your  grandfather,  *  What  shall  we  do, 
George  ?  ’  ‘  We  shall  have  to  stand  and  deliver,  Sue  I  ’ 
saj  s  he ;  and  with  that  he  had  the  horses  pulled  up,  and 
we  got  out.  And  when  my  father  came  up  he  got  out,  too, 
and  George  took  me  by  the  hand  —  there  was  no  more 
laughing  now,  I  can  tell  you,  for  it  was  but  natural  I  should 
cry  a  bit —  and  be  took  off  his  hat,  and  led  me  forward  to 
my  father.  I  don’t  know  what  he  said,  I  was  in  such  a 
fright ;  but  1  know  that  my  father  looked  at  him  for  a  min- 
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ate  —  and  George  was  standing  rather  abashed,  perhaps, 
but  then  so  handsome  he  looked,  and  so  good-natured  I  — 
and  then  my  father  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  came 
forward  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  ;  and  all  that  he  would 
say  then,  or  at  any  other  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
only  this:  *  By  Jupiter,  sir,  that  was  a  devilish  good  pair 
that  took  you  straight  on  end  to  Exeter !  ’  ” 

“I  scarcely  remember  ray  grandfather,”  the  boy  said; 
“  but  he  could  n’t  have  been  a  handsomer  man  than  my 
father,  nor  a  better  man  either.” 

“I  don't  say  that,”, the  oil  lady  observed,  candidly. 
“  Your  father  was  just  such  another.  ‘  Like  father,  like 
son,’  they  used  to  say  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  then,  you 
see,  your  father  would  go  and  choose  a  wife  for  himself  in 
spite  of  everybo<ly,  just  like  all  you  Trelyons,  and  so”  — 

But  she  remembered,  and  checked  herself.  She  began 
to  tell  the  lad  in  how  far  he  resembled  his  grandfather  in 
appearance,  and  he  accepted  these  descriptions  of  his  feat¬ 
ures  and  figure  in  a  heedless  manner,  as  of  one  who  had 
grown  too  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his  being  handsome,  to 
care  about  it.  Had  not  every  one  paid  him  compliments, 
more  or  less  indirect,  from  his  cradle  upwards?  He  was, 
indeed,  all  that  the  old  lady  would  have  <lesired  to  see  in  a 
Trelyon — tall,  square-shouldered,  clean-limbed,  with  dark 
gray  eyes  set  under  black  eyelashes,  a  somewhat  aquiline 
nose,  proud  and  well-cut  lips,  a  handsome  forehead,  and  a 
complexion  which  might  have  been  pale,  but  for  its  having 
been  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  sun  and  weather. 
There  was  something  very  winning  about  his  face,  when  he 
chose  to  be  winning ;  and,  when  he  Hughed,  the  laughter, 
being  quite  honest  and  careless  and  musical,  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  bear.  With  these  personal  advantages,  joined  to  a 
fairly  quick  intelligence  and  a  ready  sympathy.  Master 
Harry  Trelyon  ought  to  have  been  a  universal  favorite. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  a  section  of  the  persons 
whom  he  met,  and  whom  he  shocked  by  his  rudeness, 
quickly  dismissed  him  as  an  irreclaimable  cub ;  another 
section,  with  whom  he  was  on  better  terms,  considered  him 
a  bad-tempered  lad,  shook  their  heads  in  a  humorous  fash¬ 
ion  over  his  mother’s  trials,  and  were  inclined  to  keep  out 
of  his  way ;  while  the  best  of  his  friends  endeavored  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  faults  on  his  bringing  up,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  many  good  qualities  if  only  they  had 
been  properly  developed.  They  only  thing  certain  about 
these  various  criticisms  was  that  they  did  not  concern  very 
much  the  subject  of  them. 

“And  if  1  am  like  my  grandfather,”  he  said,  good- 
naturedly,  to  the  old  lady,  who  was  seated  in  a  garden- 
chair,  “  why  don’t  you  get  me  a  wife  such  as  he  had  ?  ” 

“You?  A  wife?”  she  repeated,  indignantly,  remem¬ 
bering  that,  after  all,  to  praise  the  good  looks  and  excuse 
the  hot-headedness  of  tbe  Trelyons  was  not  precisely  the 
teaching  this  young  man  needed.  “  You  take  a  wife  ? 
Why,  what  girl  would  have  you?  You  are  a  mere  booby. 
You  can  scarcely  write  your  name.  George  Trelyon  was 
a  gentleman,  sir.  He  could  converse  in  8i.x  langua'ies”  — 

“  And  swear  considerably  in  one,  I ’ve  heard,”  the  lad 
said,  with  an  impertinent  laugh. 

“  You  take  a  wife  ?  I  believe  the  stable-boys  are  better 
educated  than  you  are  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  learning. 
All  yon  are  tit  for  is  to  become  a  horse  breaker  to  a  cav- 
alry  regiment,  or  a  gamekeeper ;  and  I  do  believe  it  is  that 
old  wretch,  Pentecost  Luke,  who  has  ruined  you.  Oh  I  I 
heard  how  Master  Harry  used  to  defy  his  governess,  and 
would  say  nothing  to  her  for  days  together,  but 

‘  As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives, 

1  met  fifty  old  wives.’  , 

Then  old  Luke  had  to  be  brought  in,  and  Luke’s  cure  for 
stubbornness  was  to  give  the  brat  a  gun  and  teach  him  to 
shoot  starlings.  Oh  I  I  know  the  whole  story,  my  son, 
though  I  was  n't  in  Cornwall  at  the  time.  And  then  Mas¬ 
ter  Harry  must  be  sent  to  school ;  but  two  days  afterwards 
Master  Harry  is  discovered  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  coolly 
seated  with  a  gun  in  bis  hand,  waiting  tor  his  ferrets  to 
drive  out  the  rabbits.  Then  Master  Harry  is  furnished 
with  a  private  tutor ;  but  a  parcel  of  gunpowder  is  found 
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below  tbe  gentleman’s  chair,  with  the  heads  of  sevenl 
lucifer  matches  lying  about.  So  Master  Harry  is  allowed 
to  have  bis  own  way ;  and  his  master  and  preceptor  it  | 
lying  old  gamekeeper,  and  Master  Harry  can’t  read  a  page 
out  of  a  book,  but  he  can  snare  birds,  and  stuff  fish,  aod 
catch  butterflies,  and  go  cliff-hunting  on  a  horse  that  ii 
hound  to  break  his  neck  some  day.  Why,  sir,  what  do  yoi 
think  a  girl  would  have  to  say  to  you  if  you  married  her! 
She  would  expect  you  to  take  her  into  society;  she  would 
expect  you  to  be  agreeable  in  your  manners,  and  be  able 
to  talk  to  people.  Do  you  think  she  would  care  about 
your  cunning  ways  of  catching  birds,  as  if  you  were  a  cat 
or  a  sparrowhawk?  ” 

He  only  flicked  at  the  rose,  and  laughed ;  lecturing  had 
but  little  effect  on  him. 

“  Do  you  think  a  girl  would  come  to  a  house  like  this,~ 
one  half  of  it  filled  with  dogs  and  birds  and  equirreU  and 
what  not,  the  other  furnished  like  a  chapel  in  a  cemetery? 
A  combination  of  a  church  and  a  menagerie,  that ’s  whit 
1  call  it.” 

“  tfrandinother,”  he  said,  “  these’  parsons  have  been 
stuffing  your  head  full  of  nonsense  about  me.” 

“  Have  they  ?  ”  said  the  old  lady,  sharply,  and  eying 
him  keenly.  “  Are  you  sure  it  is  all  nonsense  ?  You  talk 
of  marrying,  —  and  you  know  that  no  girl  of  your  own 
station  in  life  would  look  at  you.  What  about  that  public- 
house  in  the  village,  and^  the  two  girls  there,  and  ’your 
constant  visits  ?  ” 

He  turned  round  with  a  quick  look  of  anger  in  his  face. 

“  Who  told  you  such  infamous  stories?  I  suppose  one 
of  the  cringing,  sneaking,  white-livered  —  B.ih !  ” 

He  switched  the  head  off  the  rose,  and  strode  away,  say¬ 
ing,  as  he  went,  — 

“  Grandmother,  you  mustn’t  stay  here  long.  The  air oi 
the  place  affects  even  you.  Another  week  of  it,  and  you’ll 
be  as  mean  as  the  rest  of  them.” 

But  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  despite  his  carelen 
gait.  There  was  a  scowl  on  tbe  handsome  and  boyish  face 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  see.  He  walked  round  to  the 
stables,  kicked  about  the  yard  while  his  horse  was  being 
saddled,  and  then  rode  out  of  the  grounds,  and  along  the 
highway,  until  he  went  clattering  down  tbe  steep  and 
stony  main  street  of  Eglosilyan. 

The  children  knew  well  this  black  horse :  they  had  a 
superstitious  fear  of  him,  and  they  used  to  scurry  into  the 
cottages  when  his  wild  rider,  who  seldom  tightened  rein, 
ro<le  «lown  the  precipitous  thoroughfare.  But  just  at  this 
moment,  when  young  Trelyon  was  paying  little  heed  ae  to 
where  he  was  going,  a  small,  white-haired  bundle  of  hu¬ 
manity  came  running  out  of  a  doorway,  and  stumbled,  and 
fell  right  in  the  way  of  the  horse.  The  lad  was  a  good 
rider,  but  all  the  pulling  up  in  the  world  could  not  prevent 
tbe  forefeet  of  the  horse,  as  they  were  shot  out  into  the 
stones,  from  rolling  over  that  round  bundle  of  clothea. 
Trelyon  leapt  to  the  ground,  and  caught  up  the  child,  who 
stared  at  him,  with  big,  blue,  frightened  eyes. 

“  It ’s  you,  young  Pentecost,  is  it  ?  And  what  the 
dickens  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  knock  over  my  horee, 
eh?” 

The  small  boy  was  terrified,  but  quite  obviously  not  hurt 
a  bit ;  and  his  captor,  leading  the  horse  with  one  hand  and 
affixing  the  bridle  to  the  door,  carried  him  into  the  cottage. 

“  Well,  Mother  Luke,”  said  young  Trelyon,  “  I  know 
you ’ve  got  too  many  children,  but  do  you  expect  that  I’m 
going  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  for  you  ?  ” 

She  uttered  a  little  scream,  and  caught  at  the  boy. 

“  Oh  I  there 's  no  harm  done ;  but  1  suppose  1  must  give 
him  a  couple  of  sovereigns  because  he  nearly  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits.  Poor  little  kid  I  it ’s  hard  on  him  that  yon 
should  have  given  him  such  a  name.  1  suppose  you 
thought  it  was  Cornish  because  it  begins  with  Pen." 

“  You  knaw  ’t  were  his  vatber’s  name,  Maaster  Harry," 
said  Mrs.  Luke,  smiling  as  she  saw  that  the  child’s  chubby 
fingers  were  being  closed  over  two  bright  gold  pieces. 

Just  at  that  moment.  Master  Harry,  bis  eyes  having  got 
accustomed  to  the  twilight  of  the  kitchen,  perceived  that 
among  the  little  crowd  of  children,  at  the  fireside  end,  a 
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youDg  sitting,  ^be  was  an  insignitii-ant  little 

person  with  dark  eyes;  she  had  a  slate  in  her  hand;  the 
Sildren  were  round  her  in  a  circle. 

“Oh,  I  beg  jour  pardon.  Miss  VVennal  ”  the  young  man 
laid,  removing  bis  bat  quickly,  and  blushing  all  over  his 
ksndsume  lace.  “  1  did  not  see  you  in  the  dark.  Is  your 
father  at  the  inn  ?  1  was  going  to  see  him.  I  hope  I 

S  haven’t  Irighteiied  you?  ” 

'  “Yes,  my  father  has  come  back  from  Plymouth,”  said 
the  young  lady,  <]uietly,  and  without  rising.  ”  And  I  think 
you  might  be  a  little  more  carelul  in  riding  through  the 
village,  Mr.  Trelyon.” 

j  “  Oood  morning,”  he  said.  “  Take  better  care  of  Master 
Pentecost,  Mother  Luke.”  And  with  that  he  went  out, 
and  got  into  the  saddle  again,  and  set  olV  to  ride  down  to 
the  inn,  not  quite  so  reckLssly  as  heretofore. 

CHAPTKR  II.  JIM  CROW. 

WiiKN  Miss  Wtsnna,  or  Morwenna,  as  her  mother  in  a 
freak  of  rouianticism  bad  called  her,  had  finished  her 
teaching,  and  had  insjiected  some  fashioning  ot  garments 
in  whicU  Mrs.  Luke  was  engaged,  she  put  on  her  light 
ibawl  and  her  hat,  and  went  out  into  the  fresh  air.  tshe 
was  now  standing  in  the  main  street  ot  Eglosily  an  ;  and 
there  were  houses  right  down  below  htr,  and  houses  lar 
above  her,  but  a  stranger  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
where  this  odd  little  village  began  and  ended.  For  it  was 
huili  in  a  straggling  lashion  on  the  sides  of  two  little  ravines; 
and  the  small  stone  cottages  were  so  curiously  scattered 
among  the  trees,  and  the  plots  of  garden  were  so  curiously 
bankid  up  with  walls  that  were  smothered  in  wild  llowers, 
that  you  could  only  decide  which  was  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  by  the  presence  there  ot  two  graystone  chapels  —  one 
the  \\ebleyaus’  Lhenezer,  the  other  the  Bible  Christians’. 
The  chuicLes  were  far  away  on  the  uplands,  where  they 
were  seen  like  towers  along  the  bleak  cdlls  by  the  passing 

^  iiilors.  But  perhaps  Eglosilyan  proper  ought  to  be  con- 
lideted  as  lying  down  in  the  hollow,  where  the  two  ravines 
converged.  For  here  was  the  chief  inn  ;  and  here  was  the 
over-shot  llour-mill  ;  and  here  was  the  strange  little  harbor, 
tortuous,  narrow,  and  deep,  into  which  one  or  two  heavy 
coasters  came  lor  slate,  hriiigirg  with  them  timber  and 
coal.  Eglosilyan  is  certainly  a  pieturesipie  place ;  but  one’s 
dilhculty  is  to  get  anything  like  a  proper  view  of  it.  The 
hlack  and  mighty  clills  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where 
the  Ailauiie  seethes  and  boils  in  the  calmest  weather,  the 
beautiful  blue-green  water  under  the  rocks  and  along  the 
itoue  quays,  the  (juaint  bridge,  and  the  mill,  are  pleasant 
to  look  at;  but  where  is  Eglosilyan  V  Then  if  you  go  up 
one  of  the  ravines,  and  get  among  the  old  houses,  with 
their  tree-tuchsias,  and  hydrangeas,  and  marigolds,  and 
lumps  ot  while  quartz  in  the  quaint  little  gardens,  you  find 
youiselt  looking  down  the  chimneys  of  one  portion  of  Eglo- 
lilyaii,  and  looking  up  to  the  doorsteps  of  another —  every¬ 
where  a  contusion  of  hewn  rock,  and  natural  terrace,  and 
itone  walls,  and  bushes,  and  hart’s-tongue  fern.  Some 
thought  that  the  “  Trelyon  Arms  ”  should  be  considered 
the  ualural  centre  of  Eglosilyan ;  but  you  could  not  see 
half  a  dozen  houses  from  any  of  its  windows.  Others 
would  have  given  the  post  of  honor  to  the  National  School, 
which  had  been  there  since  1843;  but  it  was  up  in  a  by- 
•treet,  and  could  only  be  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
cut  lu  the  slate  wall  that  banked  up  the  garden  in  front  of 
It.  Others,  lor  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  held 
that  the  most  important  part  of  Eglosilyan  was  the  Napo¬ 
leon  Hotel  —  a  humble  little  pot-house,  Iretiuented  by  the 
workers  in  the  slate-i|uarrie8,  who  came  there  to  discuss  the 
afl'airs  of  the  nation  and  hear  the  news.  Anyhow,  Eglosil¬ 
yan  was  a  green,  bright,  rugged,  and  picturcMjue  little  place, 
oftentimes  wet  with  the  western  rains,  and  at  all  times 
freth  ami  sweet  with  the  moist  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 

Miss  Weiina  went  neither  down  the  street  nor  up  the 
•treet,  but  took  a  rough  ami  narrow  little  path  leading  by 
•ome  of  the  cottages  to  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  tea.  There 
was  a  sound  ot  music  in  the  air;  aud  by  and  by  she  came 
1*  aight  of  an  elderly  man,  who,  standing  in  an  odd  little 


donkey-cart,  and  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand,  held  with 
the  other  a  cornopean,  which  he  played  with  great  skill. 
No  one  in  Eglosilyan  could  tell  precisely  whether  Michael 
Jago  had  been  bugler  to  some  regiment,  or  bad  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  cornopean  in  a  travelling  show  ;  but 
everybody  liked  to  hear  the  cheerful  sound,  and  came  out 
by  the  collage-door  to  welcome  him,  as  he  went  from 
village  to  village  with  his  cart,  whether  they  wanted  to  buy 
suet  or  not.  And  now,  as  Miss  Wenna  saw  him  approach, 
he  was  playing  “  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me ;  ”  and  as  there 
was  no  one  about  to  listen  to  him,  the  pathos  of  certain 
parts,  and  the  florid  and  skilful  execution  of  others,  showed 
that  Mr.  Jago  had  a  true  love  for  music,  and  did  not 
merely  use  it  to  advertise  his  wares. 

“  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Jago,”  said  Miss  Wenna,  as 
he  came  up. 

“  ’Marnin,  Miss  Rosewarne,”  he  said,  taking  down  his 
cornopean. 

“  'This  is  a  narrow  road  for  your  cart.” 

‘•’T  ain’t  a  very  good  way ;  but,  bless  you,  me  and  my 
donkey,  we’re  used  to  any'  zart  of  a  road.  I  dii  believe  we 
coiiltl  go  ilown  to  the  baclie,  down  the  face  of  Black  Cliff’.” 

“  Mr.  Jago,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you.  IF  you  are 
dealing  with  old  Mother  Ream  to  day,  you  ’ll  give  her  a 
good  extra  bit,  won’t  yoii’f  And  so  with  Mrs.  Gcsweih- 
erick,  for  she  has  had  "no  letter  from  her  son  now  for  three 
months.  And  this  will  pay  you,  and  you’ll  say  nothing 
about  it,  you  know.” 

She  put  the  coin  in  his  hand  ;  it  was  an  arrangement  of 
old  sfaniling  between  the  two. 

“  Well,  yu  be  a  good  young  lady  ;  yaas,  yu  be,”  he  said, 
as  he  drove  on;  and  then  she  lieanl  him  annouming  his 
arrival  to  the  people  of  Eglosilyan  by  playing,  in  a  very 
elaborate  manner,  “  Love’s  Young  Dream.” 

The  solitary  young  person  who  was  taking  her  morning 
walk  now  left  this  rugged  road,  and  found  herself  on  the 
bleak  and  high  uplands  of  the  coast.  Over  there  was  the 
sea,  a  fair  summer  sea;  and  down  into  the  southwest 
stretched  a  tall  line  of  cliff,  black,  precipitous,  and  jagged, 
around  the  base  of  whii  h  even  this  blue  sea  was  churned 
into  seething  masses  of  white.  Close  by  was  a  church; 
and  the  very  gravestones  were  propped  up,  so  that  they 
should  withsianil  the  force  of  the  gales  ^hat  sweep  over 
those  windy  heights. 

She  went  across  the  uplands,  and  passed  down  to  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  rock,  which  connected  with  the  mainland  a 
huge  projecting  promontory,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
square  and  stiongly-biiilt  tower.  On  both  siiles  of  this 
letige  of  rock  the  sea  from  below  passed  into  narrow  chan¬ 
nels,  and  roared  into  gigantic  caves;  but  when  once  you 
had  ascended  again  to  the  summit  of  the  tall,  projecting 
cliff,  the  distance  softened  the  sound  into  a  low,  continuous 
murmur,  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  beneath  you  was 
only  visible  in  the  presence  of  that  white  foam  where  the 
black  cliff’s  met  the  blue  sea. 

She  went  out  pretty  nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  close,  short,  wind  swept  sea-grass  gave  way  to 
immense  and  ragged  masses  <f  rock,  descending  sheer  into 
the  waves  below  ;  and  here  she  sat  down,  and  took  out  a 
book,  and  began  to  read.  But  her  thoughts  were  busier 
than  her  eyes.  Her  attention  would  stray  away  from  the 
page  before  her —  to  the  empty  blue  sea,  where  scarcely  a 
sail  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  the  far  headlands  lying  under  the 
white  of  the  summer  sky.  One  of  these  headlands  was  ’Tin- 
fagel ;  and  close  by  were  the  ruins  of  the  great  castle,  where 
Ulher  Fenilragon  kept  h  s  state,  where  the  mystic  Arthur 
was  born,  where  the  brave  Sir  Tristram  went  to  see  his 
true  love.  La  Belle  Loulde.  All  that  worhl  had  vanished 
and  gone  into  silence ;  could  anything  be  more  mute  and 
still  than  those  bare  uplands  out  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
these  voiceless  cliffs,  and  the  empty  circle  of  the  sea  'i  The 
sun  was  hot  on  the  rocks  beneath  her,  where  the  pink 
quartz  lay  encrusted  among  the  slate;  but  there  was 
scarcely  the  hum  of  an  insect  to  break  the  stillness,  and 
the  only  sign  of  life  about  was  the  circling  of  one  or  two 
sea-birds,  so  far  below  that  their  cries  could  not  be  heard. 

”  Yes,  it  was  a  long  time  ago,”  the  girl  was  thinking,  as 
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the  book  ley  unheeded  on  her  knee.  “  A  sort  of  mist  cot- 
ers  it  now,  and  the  knights  seem  great  and  tall  men  as  you 
think  of  them  riding  through  the  fog,  almost  in  silence. 
But  then  there  were  the  brighter  days,  when  the  tourna¬ 
ments  were  held,  and  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  noble  la¬ 
dies  wore  rich  colors,  and  every  one  came  to  see  how  beau¬ 
tiful  they  were.  And  how  fine  it  must  have  been  to  have 
sat  there,  and  have  all  the  knights  ready  to  fight  for  you, 
and  glad  when  you  gave  them  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  smile  I 
And  in  these  days,  too,  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  no¬ 
ble  lady,  and  beautiful,  and  tall,  like  a  princess  ;  and  to  go 
among  the  poor  people,  putting  everything  to  rights.  Ira- 
cause  you  have  lots  of  money,  and  because  the  roughest  of 
the  men  look  up  to  you,  and  think  you  a  queen,  and  will 
do  anything  you  ask.  What  a  happy  life  a  grand  and 
beautiful  lady  must  have,  when  she  is  tall,  and  uir-haired, 
and  sweet  in  her  manner ;  and  every  one  around  her  is 
pleased  to  serve  her,  and  she  can  do  a  kindness  by  merely 
saying  a  word  to  the  poor  people  I  But  if  you  are  only 
Jim  Crow  ?  There ’s  Maybn,  now,  she  is  everybody’s  favor¬ 
ite  because  she  is  so  pretty ;  and  whatever  she  does,  that  is 
always  beautiful  and  graceful,  because  she  is  so.  Father 
never  calls  her  Jim  Crow.  And  I  ought  to  be  jealous  of 
her,  for  every  one  praises  her,  and  mere  strangers  ask  for 
her  photograph ;  and  Mr.  Ktwcorla  always  writes  to  her, 
and  Mr.  Trelyon  stuffed  those  squirrels  for  her,  though  he 
never  offered  to  stuff  squirrels  for  me.  But  I  cannot  be 
jealous  of  Mabyn  —  I  cannot  even  try.  She  looks  at  you 
with  her  blue,  soft  eyes,  and  you  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of  being  handsome,  and  beautiful, 
for  you  can  please  every  one,  and  make  everv  one  like  you, 
and  confer  favors  on  people  all  day  long.  But  if  you  are 
small,  and  plain,  and  dark — if  your  father  calls  you  Jim 
Crow  —  what  can  you  do  ?  ” 

These  despondent  fancies  did  not  seem  to  depress  her 
much.  The  gloom  of  them  was  certainly  not  visible  on 
her  face,  nor  yet  in  the  dark  eyes,  which  had  a  strange  and 
winning  earnestness  in  them.  She  pulled  a  bit  of  tormen- 
til  from  among  the  close,  warm  grass  on  the  rocks,  and  she 
hummed  a  line  or  two  of  “  Wapping  Old  Stairs.”  Then 
she  turned  to  her  book  ;  but  bv  and  by  her  eyes  wandered 
away  again,  and  she  fell  to  thinking. 

“  If  you  were  a  man,  now,”  she  was  silently  saying  to 
herself,  “  that  would  be  quite  different.  It  would  not  mat¬ 
ter  how  ugly  you  were  —  for  you  could  try  to  be  brave  or 
clever,  or  a  splendid  rider,  or  something  of  that  kind  — 
and  nobody  would  mind  how  ugly  you  were.  But  it ’s  very 
hard  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  be  plain ;  you  feel  as  if  yon 
were  good  for  nothing,  and  had  no  business  to  live.  They 
say  that  you  should  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  mind ;  but 
it 's  only  old  people  who  say  that ;  and  perhaps  you  may  n’t 
have  any  mind  to  cultivate.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  be  pretty  while  you  are  young,  and  leave  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  for  after  years  I  and  that  is  why  I  have  to  pre¬ 
vent  mother  from  scolding  Mabyn  for  never  reading  a  book. 
If  I  were  like  Mabyn  I  should  be  so  occupied  in  giving  people 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  me  and  talking  to  me  that  I  should 
have  no  time  for  books.  Mabyn  is  like  a  princess.  And  if 
she  were  a  grand  lady,  instead  of  being  only  an  inn-keeper’s 
daughter,  what  a  lot  of  things  she  could  do  about  Egiosil- 
yan  1  She  could  go  and  persuade  Mr.  Koscorla,  by  the 
mere  sweetness  of  her  manner,  to  be  less  suspicious  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  less  bitter  in  talking ;  she  could  go  up  to  Mrs. 
Trelyon  and  bring  her  out  more  among  her  neighbors,  and 
make  the  house  pleasanter  for  her  son ;  she  could  go  to  my 
father  and  beg  him  to  be  a  little  more  considerate  to  mother 
when  she  is  angry ;  she  might  get  some  influence  over  Mr. 
Trelyon  himself,  and  make  him  less  of  a  petulant  boy.  Per¬ 
haps  Mabyn  may  do  some  of  these  things,  when  she  gets  a 
little  older.  It  ought  to  please  her  to  try  at  all  events ;  and 
who  can  withstand  her  when  she  likes  to  be  affectionate 
and  winning  ?  Not  Jim  Crow,  anyway.” 

Site  heaved  a  sigh,  not  a  very  dismal  one,  and  got  up 
and  prepared  to  go  home.  She  was  humming  carelessly  to 
herself — 

”  Tour  Polly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 

Since  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs;  ” 
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she  had  got  that  length  when  she  was  startled  ioti 
silence  by  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet,  and,  turning  quicklj 
round,  found  Mr.  Trelyon  galloping  up  the  steep  slope  tba 
stretches  across  to  the  mainland.  It  was  no  pleasant  phc( 
to  ride  across,  for  a  stumble  of  the  animal’s  foot  woslj 
have  sent  horse  and  rider  down  into  the  gulfs  below,  when 
the  blue-green  sea  was  surging  in  among  the  black  rocks. 

*'  Oh  1  how  could  you  1^  so  foolish  as  to  do  that?  ”  she 
cried.  “  I  beg  of  you  to  come  down,  Mr.  Trelyon.  I  c»n. 
not  ”  — 

”  Why,  Dick  is  as  sure-footed  as  I  am,”  said  the  lad, 
his  handsome  face  flushing  with  the  ride  up  from  Eglosil. 
yan.  "I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  There ’s  no  end 
of  a  row  going  on  at,  the  inn.  Miss  Wenna,  and  that’si 
fact.  I  fancied  I’d  better  come  and  tell  you;  for  there ’i 
no  one  can  put  things  straight  like  you,  you  know.” 

A  quarrel  between  her  father  and  her  mother  —  it  «u 
of  no  rare  occurrence,  and  she  was  not  much  surprised. 

”  Thank  you,  Mr.  Trelyon,”  she  said.  ”  It  is  ven 
kind  of  you  to  have  taken  the  trouble.  I  will  go  dovi 
at  once.” 

But  she  was  looking  rather  anxiously  at  him,  as  k 
turned  round  his  horse. 

”  Mr.  Trelyon,”  she  said,  quickly,  “  would  you  oblige  me 
by  getting  down  and  leading  your  horse  across  until  jm 
reach  the  path  ?  ” 

He  was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  moment. 

“  I  will  walk  down  with  you  to  Eglosilyan,  if  you  like,” 
he  said,  carelessly.  “  You  often  come  up  here,  don't 
you  ?  ” 

”  Nearly  every  day.  I  always  take  a  walk  in  the 
forenoon.” 

“  Does  Mabyn  ever  go  with  you  ?  ”  His  companion  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  always  addressed  her  as  Miss  Wenna,  whereii 
her  sister  was  simply  Mabyn. 

“  Not  often.” 

“  I  wonder  she  does  n’t  ride ;  I  am  sure  she  would  look 
well  on  horseback  —  don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Mabyn  would  look  well  anywhere,”  said  the  elder 
sister,  with  a  smile. 

“  If  she  would  like  to  try  a  lady’s  saddle  on  your  father'i 
cob,  I  would  send  you  one  down  from  the  Hall,”  the  lid  I 
said.  “My  mother  never  rides  now.  But  perhaps  I’d 
better  speak  to  your  father  about  it.  Oh  I  by  the  way,  he 
told  me  a  capital  story  this  morning  that  he  heard  in  com¬ 
ing  from  Plymouth  to  Launceston  in  the  train.  Two 
farmers  belonging  to  Launceston  had  got  into  a  carriage 
the  day  before,  and  found  in  it  a  parson,  against  whom  thej 
had  a  grudge.  He  did  n’t  know  either  of  them  by  sight; 
and  so  they  pretended  to  be  strangers,  and  sat  down  op¬ 
posite  each  other.  One  of  them  put  up  the  window  ;  the 
other  put  it  down  with  a  bang.  The  first  drew  it  up  again, 
and  said,  *I  desire  you  to  leave  the  window  alone,  sir  I’ 
The  other  said,  *  I  mean  to  have  that  window  down,  and  if 
you  touch  it  again  I  will  throw  you  out  of  it’  Meanwhile, 
the  parson  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  who  was  a 
little  fellow  and  rather  timid,  had  got  into  an  agonjr  of 
fright ;  and  at  last,  when  the  two  men  seemed  about  to 
seize  each  other  by  the  throat,  he  called  out  ’  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  quarrel.  Sir,  I  beg  of  you,  I  im- 

lore  you,  as  a  clergyman  I  entreat  yon,  to  put  up  that 

nife  I  ’  And  then,  of  course,  they  both  turned  upon  him 
like  tigers,  and  slanged  him,  and  declared  they  would 
break  his  bimk  over  this  same  window.  Fancy  the  fright 
he  was  in  I  ” 

The  boy  laughed  merrily. 

“  Do  you  think  that  was  a  good  joke  ’/  ”  the  girl  beside 
him  asked,  quietly. 

He  seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 

“  Do  you  think  it  was  a  very  manly  and  courageou 
thing  for  two  big  farmers  to  frighten  a  small  and  timid 
clergyman  ?  I  think  it  was  rather  mean  and  cowardly.  I 
see  no  joke  in  it  at  all.” 

His  face  grew  more  and  more  red ;  and  then  he  frowned 
with  vexation. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  they  meant  any  harm,”  he  said,  cnrtir ; 
“  but  you  know  we  can’t  all  be  squaring  every  word  and 
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'look  br  the  Prayer-book.  And  I  suppose  the  parson  him- 
lielf.  it  It®  known,  would  not  have  been  so  fearfully 
'lerious  but  that  he  could  have  taken  a  joke  like  any  one 
jejge.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  nearest  road  to  Trevenna, 

I u n’t  it?  I  have  got  to  ride  over  there  before  the  after- 
iioon,  Miss  Rosewarne  ;  so  I  shall  bid  you  good  day.” 

He  got  on  horseback  again,  and  took  off  his  cap  to  her, 
jnd  rc«e  away. 

«  Good  day,  Mr.  Trelyon,”  she  said,  meekly. 

And  so  she  walked  down  to  the  inn  by  herself,  and  was 
ioclioed  to  reproach  herself  for  being  so  very  serious,  and 
for  being  unable  to  understand  a  joke  like  any  one  else. 
Yet  she  was  not  unhappy  about  it.  It  was  a  pity  if  Mr. 
Trelyon  were  annoyed  with  her  ;  but  then,  she  had  long 
izo  taught  herself  to  believe  that  she  could  not  easily 
riease  people,  like  her  sister  Mabyn ;  and  she  cheerfully 
iccepted  the  fact.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  indulged  in 
idle  dreams  of  what  she  might  do  if  she  were  beautiful,  and 
rich,  and  noble ;  but  she  soon  laughed  herself  out  of  these 
foolish  fancies,  and  they  left  no  sting  of  regret  behind 
them.  At  this  moment,  as  she  walked  down  to  Eglosilyan, 
with  the  tune  of“Wapping  Old  Stairs  ”  rocking  itself  to 
ileep  in  her  head,  and  with  her  face  brightened  by  her 
brisk  walk,  there  was  neither  disappointment,  nor  envy,  nor 
ifflbition  in  her  mind.  Not  for  her,  indeed,  were  any  of 
those  furious  passions  that  shake  and  set  afire  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  ;  her  lot  was  the  calm  and  placid  lot  of 
the  unregarded,  and  with  it  she  was  well  content. 

CHAPTER  III.  RES  ANGUST.E  DOMI. 

When  George  Rosewarne,  the  father  of  this  Miss  VVenna, 
lived  in  eastern  Devonshire,  many  folks  thought  him  a  fort- 
onate  man.  He  was  the  land-steward  of  a  large  estate,  the 
owner  of  which  lived  in  Paris,  so  that  Rosewarne  was  prac¬ 
tically  his  own  master ;  he  had  a  young  and  pretty  wife, 
desperately  fond  of  him;  he  had  a  couple  of  children  and  a 
comfortable  home.  As  for  himself,  he  was  a  tall,  reddish- 
bearded,  manly-looking  fellow ;  the  country  folks  called 
him  Handsome  George  as  they  saw  him  riding  his  rounds 
of  a  morning ;  and  they  thought  it  a  pity  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
was  so  often  poorly,  for  she  and  her  husband  looked  well 
together  when  they  walked  to  church. 

Handsome  George  did  not  seem  much  troubled  by  his 
wife’s  various  ailments ;  he  would  only  give  the  curtest  an¬ 
swer  when  asked  about  her  health.  Yet  he  was  not  in  any 
distinct  way  a  bad  husband.  He  was  a  man  vaguely  un¬ 
willing  to  act  wrongly,  but  weak  in  staving  off  temptation; 
there  was  a  sort  of  indolent  selfishness  about  him  of  which 
he  was  scarcely  aware ;  and  to  indulge  this  selfishness  he 
was  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  petty  deceit  and  even  treach¬ 
ery  of  a  sort.  It  was  not  these  failings,  however,  that  made 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  not  very  satisfactory. 
Urs.  Rosewarne  was  passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  and 
proportionately  jealous  of  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  im- 
polsive  imagination  and  of  sympathetic  nature,  clever, 
bright,  and  fanciful,  well-read  and  well-taught,  and  alto- 

Stner  made  of  finer  stuff  than  Handsome  George.  But 
is  passion  of  jealousy  altogether  overmastered  her  rea- 
ion.  When  she  did  try  to  convince  herself  that  she  was  in 
the  wrong,  the  result  was  merely  that  she  resolved  to  keep 
nlence;  but  this  forcible  repression  of  her  suspicions  was 
worse  in  its  effects  than  the  open  avowal  of  them.  When 
the  explosion  came,  George  Rosewarne  was  mostly  anxious 
to  avoid  it.  He  did  not  seek  to  set  matters  straight.  He 
would  get  into  a  peevish  temper  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tell 
her  she  was  a  fool ;  then  he  would  go  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  come  home  sulky  in  the  evening.  By  this 
tune  she  was  generally  in  a  penitent  mood ;  and  there  is 
nothing  an  indolent  sulky  person  likes  so  much  as  to  be 
coaxed  and  caressed,  with  tears  of  repentance  and  affec¬ 
tionate  promises,  into  a  good  temper  again.  There  were 
too  many  of  such  scenes  in  George  Rosewarne’s  home. 

Mrs.  Rosewarne  may  have  been  wrong,  but  people  be- 
pu>  to  talk.  For  there  had  come  to  live  at  the  Hall  a 
certain  Mrs.  Shirley,  who  had  lately  returned  from  India, 
end  was  the  sister-in-law,  or  some  such  relation,  of  George 


Rosewame’s  master.  She  was  a  good-looking  woman  of 
forty,  fresh-colored  and  free-spoken,  a  little  too  fond  of 
brandy-and-water,  folks  said,  and  a  good  deal  too  fond  of 
the  handsome  steward,  who  now  spent  most  of  his  time  up 
at  the  big  house.  They  said  she  was  a  grass-widow. 
They  said  there  were  reasons  why  her  relations  wished  her 
to  be  buried  down  there  in  the  country,  where  she  received 
no  company,  and  made  no  efforts  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  people  who  had  called  on  her  and  left  their  cards. 
And  amid  all  this  gossip  the  name  of  George  Rosewarne 
too  frequently  turned  up ;  and  there  were  nods  and  winks 
when  Mrs.  Shirley  and  the  steward  were  seen  to  be  riding 
about  the  country  from  day  to  day,  presumably  not  always 
conversing  about  the  property. 

The  blow  fell  at  last,  and  that  in  a  fashion  that  needs 
not  be  described  here.  There  was  a  wild  scene  between 
two  angry  women.  A  few  days  after,  a  sallow-compiex- 
ioned,  white-haired  old  gentleman  arrived  from  Paris,  and 
was  confronted  by  a  red-faced  fury,  who  gloried  in  her  in¬ 
fatuation  and  disgrace,  and  dared  him  to  interfere.  Then 
there  was  a  sort  of  conference  of  relatives  held  in  the  house 
which  she  still  inhabited.  The  result  of  all  this,  so  far  as 
the  Rosewarnes  were  concerned,  was  simply  that  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  woman,  to  hush  the  matter  up  and  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  scandal,  offered  to  purchase  for  George  Rosewarne 
the  “  Trelyon  Arms  ”  at  Eglosilyan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  immediately,  with  his  family,  betake  himself  to  that 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  and  undertake  to  hold  no  fur¬ 
ther  communication  of  any  sort  with  the  woman,  who  still 
swore  that  she  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Geortre  Rosewarne  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  accepted 
it.  He  might  have  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
another  stewardship,  after  the  events  that  had  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “Trelyon  Arms”  at  Eglosilyan 
was  not  a  mere  public-house.  It  was  an  old-fashioned, 
quaint,  and  comfortable  inn,  practically  shut  up  during  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  few 
families  who  had  discovered  it,  and  who  went  there  as  reg¬ 
ularly  as  the  warm  weather  came  round.  A  few  antiqua¬ 
rian  folks,  too,  and  a  stray  geologist  or  so,  generally  made 
up  the  family  party  that  sat  down  to  dinner  every  evening 
in  the  big  dining-room  ;  and  who  that  ever  made  one  of  the 
o<ld  circle  meeting  in  this  strange  and  out-of-the-way  place, 
ever  failed  to  return  to  it  when  the  winter  had  finally 
cleared  away  and  the  Atlantic  got  blue  again  ? 

George  Rosewarne  went  down  to  see  ateut  it.  He  found 
in  the  inn  an  efficient  housekeeper,  who  was  thoroughly 
mistress  of  her  duties  and  of  the  servants,  so  that  he  should 
have  no  great  trouble  about  it,  even  though  his  wife  were 
too  ill  to  help.  And  so  the  Rosewarnes  were  drafted  down 
to  the  Cornish  coast,  and  as  Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  of  Corn¬ 
ish  birth,  and  as  she  had  given  both  her  daughters  Corn¬ 
ish  names,  they  gradually  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
strangers.  They  made  many  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  a  bright,  rapid,  playful  talker;  a 
woman  of  considerable  reading  and  intelligence,  and  a 
sympathetic  listener.  Her  husband  knew  all  about  horses, 
and  dogs,  and  farming,  and  what  not,  lo  that  Master 
Harry  Trelyon,  for  example,  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
him  almost  daily. 

They  had  a  little  parlor  abutting  on  what  once  had  been 
a  bar,  and  here  their  friends  sometimes  dropped  in  to  have 
a  chat.  There  was  a  bar  no  longer.  The  business  of  the 
inn  was  conducted  overhead,  and  was  exclusively  of  the 
nature  described  above.  The  pot-house  of  Eglosilyan  was 
the  Napoleon  Hotel,  a  dilapidated  place,  half-way  up  one 
of  the  steep  streets. 

But  in  leaving  Devonshire  for  Cornwall,  the  Rose¬ 
warnes  had  carried  with  them  a  fatal  inheritance.  They 
could  not  leave  behind  them  the  memory  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  caused  their  flight ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
something  occurred  to  provoke  her  suspicions,  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne  would  break  out  again  into  a  passion  of  jealousy,  and 
demand  explanations  and  reassurances,  which  her  husband 
half-indolently  and  half-suikily  refused.  There  was  but  one 
hand  then,  one  voice,  that  could  still  the  raging  waters. 
Morwenna  Rosewarne  knew  nothing  of  that  Devonshire 


neighbor*  did;  but 

-L  •  ^.  u,  ^  *‘®''  li**!  defects  of  temper,  that  she 

th?t  f  ^if’  an*!  suspicious,  l^d  she^  saw 

iJ  wa.®I  hlrdlaT.  indifferent  and  harsh. 

It  was  a  hard  task  to  reconcile  these  two ;  but  the  girl  had 
»ll  the  patience  of  a  born  peacemaker,  and  patient  is  the 
ore  necessitry  to  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute,  in  that 
t  IS  generally  impossible  for  any  human  being  outside  he 

*!  "  ilte  matter,  mother  ?  ’’  she  «aid  on  thi*  n#. 

Ihe  pretty,  pale  woman,  with  the  larre  black  e\^s  nn.l 
.m^lhly-brushed  dark  hair,  threw  a  bo”ok  on  thi  uWe 

k  i!  u^’  ®  I'aii’-hysterical  laugli,  «  How  siiinid 

is  n’’t  U  '/""Da  ?  't  ni  P«opIe  in  booL^ 

isn  t  It  f  Dj  30U  remember  when  old  Pentecost  Luke 
figure  head  of  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  a^d  ,tu  k  ^“.“0 
hi.  kitchen-garden,  how  fierce  the  whole  placi  looked  V  I 
Wo  T*'®'.'®'!  go‘  a  hnife,  and  altfrcd  the  scowl 

into  •1®'^'"’ F’fnted  it  a  bit,  and  then  you  could  n’t  go 

thl  corL^ry  o7hTs't?-'*""'"^  “  man  twUts 

ue  corners  ot  his  heroine  s  inoutli  downwards  or  when  ir 

fry  oHarh  V  “*®"|  “P'^ards,  why  should  one  either 

more  about  her  ’’  ®>®*  "o 

♦h  iorced  dragging-in  of  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  and 

ueteiveu  Miss  A\enna  in  anv  case,  but  now  she  was  to 

nZrT  t  '"  ,‘0  ‘he  truth  of  Mr.  Trelyon’s 

anilT  i  -3^^®  T®*  seated  at  the  window  of  tlie  room  a  tall 

S«  iSvr-r  S",-; 

Where  is  he  V”  “  ^  ^  *°  ia‘her? 

notitZ  T?  ‘iecif'ion  about  her  that  <lid  ! 

not  detract  trom  the  sympathy  visible  in  her  tiiL  Mr, 

Then  she  to, Ik  her  da!llh  ! 

It  the  a  little  au.hoHty  ofer  her  h 

S  her  wit?  Jh  *‘“-^han,l  woS  n 

b!.  wtisfie,!  *'®  ‘he  theatre,  she  would  Ji 

.™n  /„„„.i|,  teg  ZhJrZZ'’" 

daugbr::  slid  ^  *?™®‘hing  to  tell  you,”  the  « 

“V:.  it  i’lK  *7  *'’®  'i“'‘®  '•econciled.”  a 

*’  Yes  Iiiiiher*”  *^**^'^  ^  ” 

o.SsSf*'''''/'’' It  W..  Ivin.  ® 

tatej.  ®  P*  ®‘'  ‘han  usual,  and  somewhat  agi-  rei 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

I  ‘‘What  is  it,  then?  You  look  frightened.”  Z 
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£  Ko,ewarne.  seeking  calm  after  the  storraTwi 

«w  !  t®'  curiously-carved  bench  of  Spani! 

^h.  pipe,  and  lazily  looking  at  some  pigeons  that  were 

te  Th  1"”  7"  r-"”-*")’  «lif  C>i-i8  on  >b.  Z,h 

he  the  calm  of  the  mnlsummer’s  day  there  was  no  sound  b« 

b.  ;tb 74“.“'.^!'“”* “s “1  * 

u®'  '”f’  "^en"«.”  he  said,  the  momeni 
he  saw  her  approach.  “  I  know  you ’ve  come  to  make  1 
>c-  fuss.  You  mind  your  own  business.”  * 

rd  “Mother  is  very  sorry  ”_the  girl  was  beginning 
meek  way,  when  he  interrupted  her  rudely.  “ 

id  “I  fell  you  to  mind  your  own  business.  I  must  have  1. 
e.  end  of  this.  I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  Do  vou  hear?- 

Id  But  she  did  not  go  away.  She  stood  there,  with  he, 
s,  quiet,  patient  face,  not  heeding  his  angrv  looks. 

don  t  be  hard  on  her.  SlTe  is  very  sorry.  She 
in  IS  willing  to  beg  your  pardon  if  you  will  only  fell  her  who 
;  ‘o  the  theatre  with  you  at  Plymouth,  and  relieve  he 

vl  from  this  an.xiety  That  is  all.  Father,  who  went  to  SI 
;o  theatre  with  you  ?  ”  ^ 

if  »•  **  ^*1'.  a®  *  ”  ^®  ™I*Psm£?  into  a  sulky  condi- 
It  tion.  lou  re  growing  up  to  be  just  such  another 
r  your  mother.” 

'*  c*i  *  7‘*’*  for  any  better,”  the  girl  said,  mildiv 

o  &iie  IS  a  good  woman,  and  she  loves  you  dearly.” 

“  Why,”  he  said,  turning  suddenly  upon  her,  and  speak 
a  ing  in  an  in)ured  way,  “  no  one  went  with  me  (0  th« 
e  theatre  at  I'lymoutli  1  Did  I  say  that  anybody  did? 

3  ^u^ely  a  man  must  do  something  to  spend  the  evening  if 

»  tie  IS  by  himself  in  a  strange  town.”  ®’ 

«  ,7®""*  P"‘  •“•r  •laml  on  her  father’s  shoiihlcr,  and  said, 
s  Ua,  why  did  n’t  you  take  me  to  Plymouth  V  ” 

“  Well,  I  will  ne.xt  time.  You  ’re  a  good  lass,”  he  said, 

I  still  In  the  same  sulky  waj'. 

!  “  Now  come  in  and  make  it  up  with  mother.  She  ii 

anxious  to  make  it  up.” 
lie  looked  at  his  fiipe. 

“  In  a  few  niinutes,  \\’’enna.  When  I  finish  my  pipe.' 
.u  b  I  'f.  now,”  said  the  girl,  quietly;  and  with 

that  her  father  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and’ got  up  and 
shrugged  liis  shoulders,  and  then,  faking  ids  dan-diter  hr 
the  ear,  and  saying  that  she  was  a  sly  little  cat.  lie  walked 
him  *  “OUse  and  into  the  room  where  his  wilie  awaited 

Meanwhile,  ^Venna  Ilosewarne  had  stolen  off  to  her  own 
little  room,  and  there  she  sat  down  at  the  window,  and 
with  trembling  fingers  took  out  a  letter  and  began  to  read 
It.  It  was  certainly  a  document  of  some  length,  eonsislino, 
indeed,  of  four  large  pages  of  blue  paper,  covered  wiih°i 
small  neat,  and  precise  handwriting.  She  had  not  got  on 
'^®V  117  door  of  tlie  room  was  opened, 

and  Mrs.  Kosewarne  appeareil,  the  pale  face  and  larne 
dark  eyes  being  now  filled  with  a  radiant  jileasure.  Ilsr 
husband  had  said  something  friendly  to  her;  and  the 
quick,  imaginative  nature  had  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  was  right  again,  and  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
needless  quarrels. 

«  ohe  said,  sitting  down  by  the  girl, 

what  IS  It  all  about,  and  why  did  you  looked  so  frightened 
a  few  minutes  ago  V  ”  ° 

“  Oh,  mother  I  ”  the  girl  said,  ”  this  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kosi'orla,  and  he  wants  me  to  marry  him.” 

“Mr.  Roscorlal”  cried  the  mother  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Uho  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?  and  what 
do  you  say,  Wenna  ?  What  do  you  think  V  M’liat  an¬ 
swer  wi  I  you  send  him?  Dear  me.  to  think  of  Mr.  Bo*- 
coHa  taking  a  wife,  and  wanting  to  have  our  Wenna,  too!” 

Mie  began  to  tell  her  mother  something  of  the  letter, 
rea<  ms;  it  carefully  to  herself,  and  then  repeating  aloud 
some  brief  suggestion  of  what  she  had  read,  to  let  her 
mother  know  wlut  were  the  arguments  that  Mr.  IWcorla 
emp  eyed.  And  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  argumentative 
letter,  and  much  more  calm  and  lucid  and  reasonable 
,'®“®'''’  “re  which  contain  offera  of  marriaga 
Mr.  Koscorlm  wrote  thus : _ 
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“Bassict  Cottagk,  Eglosilyan,  yu///  18,  18 — . 

“My  dkak  Miss  Wknxa, —  I  fear  that  this  letter  may 
ourprise  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  read  it  through  without 
ilarm  or  indignation,  and  deal  fairly  and  kindly'  with  what 
it  has  to  say.  Perhaps  you  will  think,  when  you  have 
’read  it,  that  I  ought  to  have  come  to  you  and  said  the 
•hinits  that  it  says.  But  1  wish  to  put  these  things  before 
YOU  in  as  simple  manner  as  I  can,  which  is  best  done  by 
lirriting;  and  a  letter  will  have  this  advantage  that  you 
can  recur  to  it  at  any  moment,  if  there  is  some  point  on 
i  which  you  are  in  doubt. 

“The  object,  then,  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  become 
my  wife,  and  to  put  before  you  a  few  considerations  which 
, I  hope  will  have  some  little  influence  in  determining  your 
answer.  You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt ;  for  though  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  I  could  perceive  the  graces  of  your 
chtracter  —  the  gentleness  and  charity  of  heart,  and  mod¬ 
esty  of  demeanor  that  have  endeared  you  to  the  whole 
of  the  people  among  whom  you  live  —  you  may  fairly  fcay 
that  1  never  betrayed  my  admiration  of  you  in  word  or  deed, 
and  that  is  true.  1  cannot  precisely  tell  you  why  I  should 
be  more  distant  in  manner  towards  her  whom  I  preferred 
to  all  the  world  than  to  her  immediate  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  for  whom  I  cared  much  less;  but  such  is  the  fact. 

1  could  talk,  and  joke,  and  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon  in 
the  society  of  your  sister  Mabyn,  for  example ;  I  could  ask 
her  to  a.'cept  a  present  from  me ;  I  could  write  letters  to 
her  when  1  was  in  London ;  but  with  you,  all  that  was 
different.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  so  fine  and  shy, 

.  because  there  is  so  much  sensitiveness  in  your  look,  that  I 
have  almost  been  afraid  to  go  near  you,  lest  you  should 
ihrink  from  some  rude  intimation  of  that  which  1  now  en¬ 
deavor  to  break  to  you  gently  —  my  wish  and  earnest  hope 
that  you  may  become  my  wife.  I  trust  I  have  so  far  ex¬ 
plained  what  perhaps  you  may  have  considered  coldness 
on  my  part. 

“  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are  ;  and  I  cannot 
pretend  to  offer  you  that  fervid  pas.'ion  which,  to  the  imag- 
;  inaiion  of  the  young,  seems  the  only  thing  worth  living  for, 
and  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand,  1  cannot  expect  the  manifestation  of  any  such 
passion  on  your  side,  even  if  I  had  any  wish  fur  it.  But 
on  this  point  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
which  I  hope  will  convince  you  that  my  proposal  is  not 
80  unreasonable  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  first  sicht. 
When  I  look  over  the  list  of  all  my  friends  who  have 
marrieil,  whom  do  I  find  to  be  living  the  happiest  life? 
Sot  they  who  as  boy  and  girl  were  carried  away  by  a 
romantic  idealism  which  seldom  lasts  beyond  a  few  weeks 
affer  marriage,  but  those  who  had  wisely  chosen  partners 
fitted  to  become  their  constant  and  allectionate  friends.  It 
ia  this  possibility  of  friendship,  indeed,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  a  happy  marriage.  The  romance  and  passion  of 
love  soon  depart;  then  the  man  and  woman  find  them- 
selves  living  in  the  same  house,  dependent  on  each  other’s 
character,  intelligence,  and  disposition,  and  bound  by  inex¬ 
orable  ties.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  they  can  be  good 
friends,  it  is  well  with  them.  If  they  admire  each  other’s 
thoughts  and  feelings,  if  they  are  generou-ly  considerate 
toward  each  other’s  weaknesses,  if  they  have  pleasure  in 
each  other’s  society — if,  in  short,  they  find  themselves 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  a  true  and  disinterested 
friendship,  the  world  has  been  good  to  them.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  against  that  period  of  passion  which,  in  some  rare  and 
fortunate  instances,  precedes  this  infinitely  longer  period 
of  friendship.  You  would  accuse  me  of  the  envy  of  an 
elderly  man  if  I  denied  that  it  has  its  romantic  aspects. 
But  how  very  temporary  these  are!  How  dangerous  they 
UY,  too  I  for  during  this  term  of  hot-headed  idealism,  the 
young  people  have  their  eyes  bewildered,  and  too  often 
make  the  most  grievous  mistake  in  choosing  a  partner  for 
life.  The  passion  of  a  young  man,  as  I  have  seen  it  dis¬ 
played  in  a  thousand  instances,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
lired.  It  is  cruel  in  its  jealousy,  exacting  in  its  demands, 
heedless  in  its  impetuosity  ;  and  when  it  has  burned  itself 
out — when  nothing  remains  but  ashes  and  an  empty  fire¬ 
place  —  who  is  to  say  that  the  capacity  for  a  firm  and  last¬ 


ing  friendship  will  survive?  But  perhaps  you  fancy  that 
this  passionate  love  may  last  forever.  Will  you  forgive 
me,  dear  Miss  Wenna,  if  I  say  that  that  is  the  dream  of  a 
girl  ?  In  such  rare  cases  as  I  have  seen,  this  perpetual 
ardor  of  love  was  anything;  but  a  happiness  to  those  con¬ 
cerned.  The  freaks  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  boy  and 
girl  who  think  of  getting  married  are  but  occasions  for 
the  making  of  quarrels  and  the  delight  of  reconciliation  ; 
but  a  life-long  jealousy  involves  a  torture  to  both  husband 
and  wife  to  which  death  would  be  preferable.” 

At  this  point  Morwenna’s  cheeks  burned  red ;  she  was 
silent  for  a  time,  and  her  mother  wondered  why  she  skipped 
so  long  a  passage  without  saying  a  word. 

“  I  have  used  all  the  opportunites  within  my  reach,”  the 
letter  continued,  “to  form  a  judgment  of  your  character; 

I  know  something  of  my  own  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  could  live  a  happy  and  pleasant  life  together.  It  is  a 
great  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you,  I  own ;  but  you  would  not  find 
me  slow  to  repay  you  in  gratitude.  I  am  almost  alone  in 
the  world;  the  few  relatives  I  have  I  never  see;  I  have 
scarcely  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  except  those  I  meet  un¬ 
der  your  father’s  hospitable  roof.  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  I  should  be  by  far  the  greater  gainer  by  sueh  a 
marriage.  I  should  secure  for  myself  a  pleasant,  intelli- 
gent,  and  amiable  companion,  who  would  brighten  my 
home,  and  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  soften  and  sweeten  those 
views  of  the  world  that  are  naturally  formed  by  a  middle- 
aged  man  living  alone  and  in  privacy.  What  can  I  offer 
you  in  return?  Not  much  —  except  the  opportunity  of 
adding  one  more  to  the  many  good  deeds  that  seem  to  be 
the  chief  occupation  of  your  life.  And  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  let  me  help  you  in  that  way,  and  give  you 
the  aid  of  advice  which  might,  perhaps,  temper  your  gener¬ 
osity  and  apply  it  to  its  best  uses.  You  are  aware  that 
I  have  no  occupation  and  scarcely  a  hobby  ;  I  should 
make  it  my  occupation,  my  constant  endeavor  and  pleasure, 
to  win  and  secure  your  affection,  to  make  the  ordinary 
little  cares  and  duties  of  life,  in  which  you  take  so  great 
an  interest,  smooth  and  pleasant  to  you.  In  short,  I  should 
try  to  make  you  happy ;  not  in  any  frantic  and  wild  way, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  a  care  and  affection  and  guardian¬ 
ship  by  which  I  hope  we  should  both  profit.  May  1  point 
out,  also,  that  as  a  married  woman  you  wobld  have  much 
more  influence  among  the  poorer  families  in  the  village 
who  take  up  so  much  of  your  attention ;  and  you  would  be 
removed,  too,  if  I  may  mention  such  a  thing,  from  certain 
unhappy  «drcumstances  which  I  fear  trouble  you  greatly  at 
limes.  But  perhaps  I  should  not  have  referred  to  this;  I 
would  rather  seek  to  press  my  claim  on  the  ground  of  the 
happiness  you  would  thereby  confer  on  others,  which  I 
know  to  be  your  chief  object  in  life. 

“  I  have  not  said  half  what  I  intended  to  say ;  but  I 
must  not  fatigue  you.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  telling  you  personally  what  1  think  of  yourself,  for 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  it  in  bald  words  ;  and  if  you 
should  be  in  doubt,  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
let  me  explain.  I  do  not  ask  you  fora  hurried  answer; 
but  I  should  be  glad  if,  out  of  the  kindness  of  all  your  ways 
ou  would  send  me  one  line  soon,  merely  to  say  that  I 
ave  not  offended  you. 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Rosewarne,  yours  most  sincerely, 

“  lllClIAKD  RoSCOKLA.” 

“  Oh  1  what  must  I  do,  mother  ?  ”  the  girl  cried.  “  Is  it 
all  true  that  he  says  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  child,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
in  the  letter,”  the  mother  replied,  calmly  ;  “  but  you  need  n’t 
decide  all  at  once.  Take  plenty  of  time.  I  suppose  you 
don’t  dislike  Mr.  Roscorla  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all  —  not  at  all  I  But  then,  to  marry 
him  1  ”  — 

“  If  you  don’t  wish  to  marry  him,  no  harm  is  done,” 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  said.  “I  cannot  advise  you,  Wenna. 
Your  own  feelings  must  settle  the  question.  But  you  ought 
to  be  very  proud  of  the  offer,  any  way ;  and  you  must 
thank  him  properly  ;  for  Mr.  Roscorla  is  a  gentleman,  al¬ 
though  he  is  not  as  rich  as  his  relations,  and  it  ia  a  great 
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honor  he  hu  done  prou.  Dear  me,  but  I  mnat  n’t  advise. 
Of  coarse,  Wenna,  if  yon  were  in  love  with  any  one  —  if 
there  was  any  young  man  about  here  whom  you  would  like 
to  marry  —  there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  alMut  what  Mr.  Boscorla  says  of  young  folks  being  in 
love.  It  is  a  trying  time,  to  be  sure.  It  bas  many  troubles. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  is  better,  es¬ 
pecially  for  you,  Wenna,  for  you  were  always  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  if  any  trouble  came  over  you  it  would  break 
your  heart.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  were 
never  tried  in  that  way,  Wenna.” 

The  girl  rose,  with  a  siah. 

“Not  that  it  is  my  advice,  Wenna,”  said  the  mother. 
“  But  you  are  of  that  nature,  you  see.  If  you  were  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  you  would  be  his  slave.  If  he  ceased 
to  care  for  you,  or  were  cruel  to  you,  it  would  kill  you,  my 
dear.  Well,  you  see,  here  is  a  man  who  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  of  your  sister  Mabyn,  too,  if  anything 
happened  to  your  father  or  me ;  and  he  would  make  much 
of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  be  very  kind  to  you  You 
are  not  like  other  girls,  Wenna  ”  — 

“  I  know  that,  mother,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  strange  sort 
of  smile  that  just  trembled  on  the  verge  of  tears.  “  They 
can’t  all  be  as  plain  as  I  am.” 

“  Ob,  I  don’t  mean  that  I  You  make  a  great  mistake 
if  you  think  that  men  only  care  for  doll-faces ;  as  Mr. 
Boscorla  says,  that  fancy  does  not  last  long  afler  marriage, 
and  then  men  begin  to  ask  whether  their  wives  are  clever, 
and  amusing,  and  well-informed,  and  so  on.  What  I  meant 
was,  that  most  girls  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  sort  of 
love  that  Mr.  Boscorla  describes,  and  suffer  little  if  they 
made  a  mistake.  But  there’s  no  shell  about  you,  Wenna. 
You  are  quite  undefended,  sensitive,  and  timid.  People 
are  deceived  by  your  quick  wit,  and  your  cheerfulness,  and 
your  singing.  I  know  better.  I  know  that  a  careless  word 
may  cut  you  deeply.  And  dear,  dear  me,  what  a  terrible 
time  that  is  when  all  your  life  seems  to  hang  on  the  way  a 
word  is  ^poken  I  ” 

The  girl  crossed  over  to  a  small  side-table,  on  which 
there  was  a  writing-desk. 

“  But  mind,  Wenna,”  said  her  mother,  with  a  return  of 
anxiety,  “  mind  I  don't  say  that  to  influence  your  decision. 
Don’t  be  influenced  by  me.  Consult  your  own  feelings, 
dear.  You  know  I  think  sometimes  you  undervalue  your¬ 
self,  and  think  that  no  one  cares  about  you,  and  that  you 
have  no  claim  to  be  thought  much  of.  Well,  that  is  a  great 
mistake,  Wenna.  You  must  not  throw  yourself  away 
through  that  notion.  I  wish  all  the  girls  about  were  as 
clever  and  good-natured  as  you.  But  at  tbe  same  time, 
you  know,  there  are  few  girls  I  know,  and  certainly  none 
about  here,  who  would  consider  it  -throwing  themselves 
away  to  marry  Mr.  Boscorla.” 

“  Marry  Mr.  Roicorla  !  ”  a  third  voice  exclaimed,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Mabyn  Rosewame  entered  tbe  room. 

She  looked  at  her  mother  and  sister  with  astonishment. 
She  saw  that  Wenna  was  writing,  and  that  she  was  very 
pale.  She  saw  a  blue-colored  letter  lying  beside  her.  Then 
the  proud  young  beauty  understood  the  situation  ;  and  with 
her  to  perceive  a  thing  was  to  act  on  its  suggestion  there 
and  then. 

“  Our  Wenna  I  Marry  that  old  man  I  Oh,  mother  I 
how  can  you  let  her  do  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

She  walked  right  over  to  the  small  table,  with  a  glow  of 
indignation  in  her  face,  and  with  her  lips  set  firm,  and  her 
eyes  full  of  fire ;  and  then  she  caught  up  the  letter,  that 
had  scarcely  been  begun,  and  tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  flung  the  pieces  on  to  the  floor. 

“  Oh,  mother  I  how  could  you  let  her  do  it?  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  marry  our  Wenna  1  ” 

She  took  two  or  three  steps  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a 
pretty  passion  of  indignation,  and  yet  trying  to  keep  her 
proud  eves  free  from  tears. 

“  Mother,  if  you  do  I  ’ll  go  into  a  convent  I  I  ’ll  go  to 
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an  old  man  —  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and,  if  he  does  offer  t| 
marry  Wenna,  it  is  a  great  honor  done  to  her,  I  thigl. 
She  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  I  hope  you  will  be,  Mabjj, 
when  any  one  offers  to  marry  you  ”  — 

Miss  Mabyn  drew  herself  up ;  and  her  pretty  mouth  lot 
none  of  its  scorn. 

“  And  as  for  Wenna,”  the  mother  said,  “  she  must  judn 
for  herself  ”  — 

“  Oh,  but  she ’s  not  fit  to  judge  for  herself  I  ”  broke  intU 
younger  sister,  impetuously.  “  She  will  do  anything  tha 
anyb^y  wants.  She  would  make  herself  tbe  slave  of  anj- 
body.  She  is  always  being  imposed  on.  Just  wait  i 
moment,  and  /  will  answer  \fr.  Roscorla’s  letter  1  ” 

She  walked  over  to  the  table  again,  twisted  round  tla 
writing-desk,  and  quickly  pulled  in  a  chair.  You  would 
have  thought  that  the  pale,  dark-eyed  little  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  had  no  will  of  her  own  ;  that  ehe 
was  in  the  habit  of  obeying  this  beautiful  young  termagant 
of  a  sister  of  hers ;  but  Miss  Mabyn’s  bursts  of  impetuositj 
were  no  match  for  the  gentle  patience  and  decision  that 
were  invariably  opposed  to  them.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Roscorla  was  not  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  letter  which 
doubtless  would  have  astonished  him. 

“  Mabyn,”  said  her  sister  Wenna,  quietly,  “  don’t  be 
foolish.  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Roscorla  —  but  only  to  tell 
him  that  1  have  received  his  letter.  Give  me  the  pen. 
And  will  you  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Borlase  if  she  can  spare  me 
Jennifer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  go  up  to  Basset  Cot¬ 
tage  V  ” 

Mabyn  rose,  silent,  disappointed,  and  obedient,  but  not 
subdued.  She  went  off  to  execute  the  errand ;  but  as  sbe 
went  she  said  to  herself,  with  her  head  very  erect,  “  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Roscorla  marries  our  Wenna,  I  will  have  a  word 
to  say  to  him.” 

Meanwhile  Wenna  Rosewarne,  apparently  quite  calm, 
but  with  her  hand  trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  hold 
the  pen,  wrote  her  first  love-letter.  And  it  ran  thus :  — 

“  Trelyon  Arms,  Tuesday  aflernoim. 

“Dear  Mr.  Roscorla,  —  1  have  received  your  letter, 
and  you  must  not  think  me  offended.  I  will  try  to  send 
you  an  answer  to-morrow ;  or  perhaps  the  day  after,  or  per¬ 
haps  on  Friday,  I  will  try  to  send  you  an  answer  to  your 
letter.  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

“  Morwenna  Rosewarne.” 

Sbe  took  it  timidly  to  her  mother,  who  smiled,  and  said 
it  was  a  little  incoherent. 

“  But  I  cannot  write  it  again,  mother,”  the  girl  said. 
“  Will  you  give  it  to  Jennifer  when  she  comes?  ” 

Little  did  Mis^  Wenna  notice  of  the  beautiful  golden 
afternoon  that  was  shining  over  Eglosilyan  as  sbe  left  the 
inn  and  stole  away  out  to  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  harbor.  She  spoke  to  her  many  acquaintances  ai 
she  passed,  and  could  not  have  told  a  minute  thereafter 
that  she  had  seen  them.  She  said  a  word  or  two  to  the 
coastguardsman  out  at  the  point —  an  old  friend  of  hers- 
and  then  she  went  round  to  the  seaward  side  of  the  rocks, 
and  sat  down  to  think  tbe  whole  matter  over.  The  sea 
was  as  still  as  a  sea  in  a  dream.  There  was  but  one  shi 
visible,  away  down  in  the  south,  a  brown  speck  in  a  floo 
of  golden  haze. 

When  the  first  startled  feeling  was  over  —  when  sbe  had 
recovered  from  the  absolute  fright  that  so  sudden  a  pro¬ 
posal  had  caused  her  —  there  was  something  of  pride  and 
pleasure  crept  into  her  heart  to  know  that  she  was  not 
quite  the  insignificant  person  she  had  fancied  herself  to  be. 
Was  it  true,  then,  what  he  had  said  about  her  being  of  some 
use  to  the  people  around  her?  Did  they  really  care  for 
her?  Had  she  really  won  the  respect  and  approval  of  a 
man  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  her  suspicious  and  cen 
sorious  ? 

There  flashed  upon  her  some  faint  picture  of  herself  as  a 


muiuer,  ii  you  uo  1  ii  go  inio  a  convent  I  i  ii  go  to  mere  nasbed  upon  her  some  taint  picture  ot  herseii  as  s 
sea,  and  never  come  back  again  I  I  won’t  stop  in  the  house  matron,  and  she  round  herself  blushing  and  smiling  at  ths 


—  not  one  minute  —  if  Wenna  goes  away  I  ” 


same  time,  to  think  of  herself  going  round  the  cottages  as 


“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  mother,  patiently,  “  it  is  not  Mrs.  Roscorla,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  little  married 
j  doing.  You  must  not  be  so  rash.  Mr.  Roscorla  is  not  woman.  If  marriage  meant  no  more  than  that,  she  was 
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nnt  ftfrttid  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prospect  rather  pleased 
n^r.  These  were  duties  she  could  understand.  Marriage, 
ig  those  idle  day-dreams  of  hers,  had  seemed  to  her  some 
ague  and  distant  and  awful  thing;  all  the  romance  and 
t  jHbip  «nd  noble  self-surrender  of  it  being  far  away  from 
I  poor  little  plain  person,  not  capable  of  inspiring  idealism 
g  anybody.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  easily 
■vitbin  her  reach.  She  became  rather  amused  with  the 
{picture  of  herself  which  she  drew  as  Mrs.  Koscorla.  Her 
'quick  fancy  put  in  little  humorous  touches  here  and  there, 
'uatil  she  found  herself  pretty  nearly  laughing  at  herself  as 
I  imall  married  woman.  For  what  did  the  frank-spoken 
bsroine  of  that  sailor-ballad  say  to  her  lover?  If  he  would 
bs  faithful  and  kind,  — 

“  Nor  your  Molly  forsake, 

Still  your  trousers  I  ’ll  wash,  and  your  grog,  too,  1  ’ll  make.” 

Ur.  Roscorla  did  wear  certain  white  garments  occasionally 
in  summer-time,  and  very  smart  he  looked  in  them.  As 
for  bis  grog,  would  she  mix  the  proper  quantities,  as  they 
Mt  together  of  an  evening,  by  themselves,  in  that  little  par¬ 
lor  up  at  Basset  Cottage  ?  And  would  she  have  to  take 
his  arm  as  they  walked  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  church,  up 
the  main  street  of  E^losilyan,  where  all  her  old  friends,  the 
children,  would  be  looking  at  her?  And  would  she  some 
day,  with  all  the  airs  and  counsels  of  a  married  woman, 
have  to  take  Mabyn  to  her  arms  and  bid  the  younger  sister 
have  confidence,  and  tell  her  all  the  story  of  her  wonder 
sod  delight  over  the  new  and  strange  love  that  had  come 
nto  her  heart?  And  would  she  ask  Mabyn  to  describe 
her  lover ;  and  would  she  act  the  ordinary  part  of  an  ex 
'  perienced  adviser,  and  bid  her  be  cautious,  and  ask  her  to 
salt  until  the  young  man  had  made  a  po^ition  in  the  world, 
and  had  proved  himself  prudent  and  sensible,  and  of  steady 
mind  ?  Or  would  she  not  rather  fling  her  arms  round  her 
lister’s  neck,  and  bid  her  go  down  on  her  knees  and  thank 
God  for  having  made  her  so  beautiful,  and  bid  her  cherish 
as  the  one  good  thing  in  all  the  world  the  strong  and  yearn¬ 
ing  love  and  admiration  and  worship  of  a  young  and  won- 
deringtsoul  ? 

Wenna  Kosewarne  had  been  amusing  herself  with  these 
pictures  of  herself  as  a  married  woman  ;  but  she  was  cry¬ 
ing  all  the  same ;  and  becoming  a  little  impatient  with  her- 
lelf,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  hysterical,  she  rose  from  the  rocks 
ind  thought  she  would  go  home  again.  She  had  scarcely 
turned,  however,  when  she  met  Mr.  Koscorla  himself,  who 
bad  seen  her  at  a  distance,  and  followed  her. 

(To  be  eoDtinued.) 
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It  cost  London  $58,000  to  entertain  the  Czar  at  Guild¬ 
hall  during  his  recent  visit  to  England. 

It  is  asserted  that  Thiers  was  in  his  youth  a  great 
amateur  actor.  Fox  used  to  say  that  every  statesman  was 
a  comedian. 

Charles  Keade  is  in  dramatic  hot  water  again.  He  has 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  one  Mr.  Lacey  from 
•elling  his  (Reade’s)  plays,  “Masks  and  Faces”  and 
"Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.”  ' 

We  understand,  says  The  Academy,  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  is  the 
“New  Writer  ”  whose  “  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  ”  have  met 
with  so  favorable  a  reception. 

General  Schenck,  the  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  Manchester, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  industries 
of  the  city.  So  says  the  London  Court  Jourrtal. 

Among  the  goods  seized  for  rent  at  the  house  of  an 
ictress  in  Paris  was  an  ebony  coffin,  ornamented  with 
silver  nails,  and  lined  with  *silk  and  velvet,  and  of  which 
she  furnished  the  model,  with  the  design  for  the  silver 
nranogram  on  the  lid. 


M.  Ernest  Renan  has  written  a  new  book,  “  La  Mission 
en  Phdnicie,”  an  account  of  the  scientific  researches  in 
Syria  during  the  sojourn  of  the  French  army  in  1860-61. 

1  ne  work  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  various  Phoeni¬ 
cian  monuments,  and  contains  some  excellent  illustrations. 

ViEUXTEMPS,  the  violinist,  who  had  long  be»n  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Brussels,  and  whom  the 
Belgian  Government,  in  accord  with  the  director  of  the 
Conservatoire,  made  every  eflbrt  to  retain,  seems  to  have 
at  last  decided  upon  taking  up  bis  residence  in  Paris  de¬ 
finitively. 

French  ladies  are,  it  seems,  determined  to  rival  their 
English  and  American  sisters  in  quest  of  woman’s  rights. 
One  of  them.  Mile.  Andreline  Doumerque,  has  stormed 
the  Montpelier  Apothecaries’  Hall,  winning  honorable  ad¬ 
mission  after  a  searching  examination,  her  diploma  of  re¬ 
ception  into  the  faculty  being  marked  “  satisfactory.” 

Some  one  in  London  is  in  the  expensive  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  anonymous  gifts  of  £1000  to  national  and  metropolitan 
charities.  The  Central  News  believes  the  donor  “  who 
does  good  by  stealth  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame  ”  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  Queen  Victoria,  who  will  have  given 
away  upwards  of  £100,000  in  this  manner. 

In  the  Pope’s  native  town  the  humble  cottage  where  he 
was  nursed  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  his  foster- 
brother,  who  has  erected  a  tablet  setting  forth  the  fact  of 
Pio  Nino  having  been  brought  up  there  by  the  “  dear 
mother,  Marianna  Chiarini.”  When  the  old  peasant  visits 
Rome  the  Pope  extends  to  him  quite  a  fraternal  welcome. 
His  Holiness  has  founded  in  the  town  an  hospice  for  fifty 
old  men. 

The  Popolo  Romano  announces  that  Verdi  has  been 
named  by  Marshal  M‘Mahon  a  Knight  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  but  the  eminent  composer  must  be  at  least  a  com¬ 
mander  of  that  order,  having  receive<l  the  first  grade  at 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  “  Vepres  Siciliennes,” 
written  for  the  Paris  opera,  and  having  been  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  officer  when  “  Don  Carlos  ”  was  brought  out  on 
the  same  stage. 

A  hair-dressers’  congress,  at  which  no  less  than  300 
professors  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  America  were 
present,  has  just  met  at  Dresden.  The  second  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  especially  interesting  from  a  competition,  in 
which  eight  persons  took  part,  for  a  prize  for  the  best  style 
of  ladies’  coiffure.  Many  spectators  witnessed  this  per¬ 
formance,  which  was  carried  out  with  energy  and  elegance. 
Sixteen  diplomas  of  honor  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors 
in  the  collection  accompanying  the  congress. 

Says  The  Academy :  “  That  we  are  still  somewhat  back¬ 
ward  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the  methods  of  Chinese 
culture  in  our  seats  of  learning  may  be  inferred  from  an 
anecdote  we  have  lately  received  from  an  eminent  philolo¬ 
gist.  Shortly  before  leaving  the  Celestial  Empire  he  came 
across  an  old  native  gentleman  of  the  mature  age  of  one 
hundred  and  six,  who  was  Just  about  to  go  in  for  his  last 
examination.  When  will  our  University  authorities  suc¬ 
ceed  in  attaining  a  perfection  of  the  examination  statute 
which  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  ” 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  careful  calculations, 
the  population  of  Japan  amounts  to  33.000,000.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  717  districts,  12,000  towns,  and  76,000 
villages,  containing  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  houses, 
and  no  less  than  98,000  Buddhist  temples.  Among  the 
population  are  included  29  princes  and  princesses,  1300 
nobles,  1,000,000  peasants  (about  half  of  whom  are  hired 
laborers),  and  about  800,000  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 
The  number  of  cripples  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  and 
there  are  6464  prisoners  in  confinement  throughout  the  ‘ 
country. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1849  a  brother  of  King  Coffee,  named 
Aquasi  Boachi,  and  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  lived 
at  Vienna  for  several  months.  He  was  taken  from  Coo- 
massie  by  some  Dutchmen  at  the  age  of  nine,  brought  up  at 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 


Freiberg.  He  spoke  three  or  four  European  languages, 
and  showed  much  intelligence  and  love  of  study.  Not 
wishing  to  return  to  his  country,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  colony  at  Batavia,  where  he  was  found  by  the 
Novara  expedition,  holding  the  office  of  director  of  mines, 
and  enjoying  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact 

The  English  papers  note  the  claim  of  a  German  chem¬ 
ist,  who  professes  to  have  discovered  what  he  calls  “  The 
Successor  of  Steam,”  which  he  gives  the  scientific  name  of 
Carboleum.  It  is  a  form  of  carlranic  acid,  and  Mr.  Bemis, 
the  discoverer,  says  it  can  be  nia<le  to  perform  many  of  the 
duties  now  performed  by  steam,  besides  l>eing  much  more 
portable  and  more  quickly  available.  The  beauty  of  the 
discovery  to  the  English  mind,  supposing  it  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  is  that  it  ifill  lead  to  the  utilization  of 
the  chalk  cliffs  and  lime  deposits  of  England,  so  that  as 
the  end  of  coal  mining  draws  near,  a  resource  for  fuel  will 
be  available. 

*  “  Lately,”  says  a  dramatic  correspondent,  “  I  went  to 
hear  a  light  opera  which  had  been  running  six  months. 
.The  prima  donnn  of  the  evening  was  a  young  woman  who, 
when  the  piece  began  its  run,  was  one  of  the  chorus  sing¬ 
ers  in  that  very  opera  and  on  that  very  stage  There  is 
more  earnest  search  after  singing  voices  than  there  is  for 
pearls  and  oysters.  Jn  every  nook  and  cranny  of  every 
land  the  prima  donna  bunt  is  going  on  ;  for  while  a  singer 
may  do  without  an  impresario,  the  latter  cannot  possibly 
do  without  singers.  Their  agents  attend  Divine  service  in 
churches  of  every  denomination,  on  the  lookout  for  prom¬ 
ising  vocalists ;  they  visit  theatres  and  meeting-rooms 
where  public  speaking  is  going  on,  with  ears  shar|)ened  to 
detect  musical  possibilities  in  a  speaking  organ  whose 
owner  has  not  suspected  them ;  they  haunt  low  singing- 
halls  where  beer  is  sold  and  tobacco  smoked,  ready,  if  a 
voice  be  found,  to  transport  it  to  the  Italian  opera  or  cul¬ 
tivate  it  at  their  own  expense  until  it  is  fit  to  warble  the 
world  of  music-lovers  to  its  feet.” 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  England,  on 
Light  and  Color,  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  persons  have  a  yellow  spot  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  which  tends  to  make  color-vision  imperfect. 
The  yellow,  be  says,  is  more  pronounced  in  dark  than  in 
fair  persons,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  impair  vision  more 
when  the  individual  is  tired  and  overworked  than  when  he 
is  well  and  active.  To  make  this  spot  on  the  retina  sensi¬ 
ble  to  the  observers.  Dr.  Maxwell  threw  a  disk  of  light  on 
the  screen,  and  colored  the  disk  by  making  the  light  pass 
through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  chromium.  The  light 
thus  produced  is  of  a  red  color,  mixed  very  largely  with 
greenish-yellow  rays,  which  are  copiously  absorbed  by  the 
yellow  spot.  He  then  told  the  observers  to  wink  slowly  at 
the  disk,  and  they  nearly  all  then  saw  large  red  cloud-like 
spots  floating  over  the  disk,  in  consequence  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  rays,  with  the  exception  of  the  red, 
by  the  yellow  spot  in  the  eye.  When  the  disk  was  gazed 
at  steadily,  without  winking,  the  floating  red  clouds  disap¬ 
peared. 

Herr  Bruosch,  better  known  as  Brugsch  Bey,  whose 
exertions  at  Cairo  in  the  promotion  of  native  education 
have  made  him  known  as  one  of  the  leading  reformers  in 
Egypt,  has  lately  been  visiting  his  native  country  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  lecturing  on  the  recent  results  of  Egyptology. 
Part  of  his  researches  in  the  examination  of  papyrus  writ¬ 
ings  go  to  the  proof  of  the  theory,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  supporters,  that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  was  by  Suez,  the  existing  bitter  waters  of  which 
place  he  makes  identical  with  those  of  the  scriptural 
Marsh.  But  what  will  have  more  novel  interest  to  most 
Biblical  students  is  his  assertion  that  in  a  roll  of  papyrus 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Lihge  are  to  be  found  regular 
records  of  the  stones  moved  by  the  Hebrews  to  form  the 
works  of  a  great  city  built  by  Rameses  II.,  and  even  of 
the  issues  of  rations  made  to  their  parties  of  workmen. 
There  is  also  declared  to  be  in  this  roll  a  poem  in  praise  of 
the  newly  erected  city  which  records  the  extent  of  the 
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buililings  and  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  delivered  daily  | 
certain  number  of  bricks  for  them  under  military  obserrv 
tion  and  check.  Recent  explorations,  conducted  by  tin 
Khedive’s  order,  have  enabled  Herr  Brugsch,  as  he  at. 
serts,  to  identify  Zan,  the  ancient  Tanis  or  Zoan,  with  tU 
city  built  by  Rameses  on  what  was  then  an  important 
branch  of  the  Nile. 

Rouvere,  the  actor,  who  died  recently,  was  distinguiahej 
on  the  French  stage  for  the  admirable  manner  in  whiubla 
played  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  even  said  that  his  intenii 
study  of  Hamlet  drove  him  mad  first,  and  then  to  the 
grave.  A  few  years  ago,  Rouvere  was  at  Lyons,  where  it 
was  announced  that  be  would  play  King  Lear.  Th« 
ho'jse  was  full,  the  piece  commenced,  and  everything  went 
well  until  the  moment  when  the  King  should  burst  intt 
tears  over  the  body  of  Cordelia.  The  public  then  sat 
with  astonishment  that  Rouvere’s  face  assumed  an  ex¬ 
pression  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  situation,  and  that 
the  courlier.s  looked  as  if  they  were  trying  to  stifle  a  dedit 
to  laugh.  Cordelia,  whose  head  was  reclining  on  a  velvst 
cushion,  opened  her  eyes,  got  up,  and  rushed  off  the  staffs, 
holding  her  sides.  The  audience,  convinced  that  ther 
were  being  made  fools  of,  began  to  hiss,  and  to  talk  of 
tearing  up  the  benches,  when  a  lad  in  the  upper  gallenr 
called  out,  “  Ah  !  that  dog.”  It  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
public  to  roar,  for  a  butcher  who  was  seated  in  the  6nt 
rank  of  the  stalls,  and  had  fallen  asleep,  had  brought  1 
dog  with  him,  and  the  animal,  being  of  a  rather  curious 
disposition,  bad  jumped  upon  his  master’s  knees,  and 
placed  his  two  fore  paws  on  the  orchestra  railing.  In  ihii 
position  he  gravely  witnessed  the  performance.  Nor  wae 
this  all,  for  the  butcher,  feeling  too  hot,  had  taken  off  his 
wig,  and  in  his  sleep  had  placed  it  on  the  dog’s  head.  No 
wonder  that  the  sight  of  so  Imlicrous  a  spectator  should 
have  diverted  the  course  of  King  Lear’s  tears,  and  have 
resuscitated  Cordelia. 

London  is  exerci.sed  over  the  question  of  poisonow 
milk,  and  evidently  not  without  reason.  Lord  Dunmore 
writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that,  typhoid  fever  having 
broken  out  a  short  time  ago  in  his  nursery,  be  sent  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  milk  supplied  to  him  to  an  analyst,  and  received 
a  report  to  the  ellect  that  it  was  “  in  active  and  peculiar 
state  of  fermentation  ;  ”  and,  in  short,  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  man,  quite  suf 
ficient  to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  fever.  Being  desirous 
of  taking  proceedings  against  the  dairy  proprietors.  Lord 
Dunmore  sought  the  advice  of  the  nearest  police  magistrate, 
by  whom  he  was  informed  that  he  was  powerless  to  take 
proceedings  in  person,  but  that  he  could  lay  his  case  before 
the  vestry  of  the  parish,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  send 
their  sanitary  inspector  to  the  dairy  to  buy  some  milk,  and 
send  it  to  be  analyzed  by  the  public  analyst.  On  learning 
further,  however,  that  the  sanitary  inspector  would  be 
bound  to  warn  the  dairy  people  that  the  milk  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  Lord  Dunmore  was,  he 
said,  convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  further  in 
the  matter.  He  had  naturally  ceased  buying  putrid  milk 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  it  to  be  so,  and  the  dairy  pro¬ 
prietors  had,  of  course,  found  out  his  reason  for  discontinu 
ing  his  custom.  It  might  readily  be  supposed,  therefore 
that  there  would  be  no  more  impure  milk  sold  there  for 
some  time.  If  a  man.  Lord  Dunmore  concludes,  “  goes 
into  a  dairy  and  warns  the  people  in  it  that  he  is  going  to 
take  their  milk  away  to  be  analyzed,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  will  give  him  the  best  they  have.”  We  manage 
these  things  differently  in  this  country.  We  have  the  milk 
analyzed  and  let  the  dealer  know  about  it  afterward. 

An  article  by  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  on  the  use  of  elephants  in 
war,  is  written  in  that  lucid  and  interesting  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  author.  After  sketching  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  elephant  for  warlike  purposes  from  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus  to  that  of  Lord  Napier,  and  summarizing  the 
literature  of  the  subject  from  Aristotle  to  Francis  Gamier, 
with  remarks  on  the  elephant’s  temper  and  capacities,  M. 
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Oaidoz  suggests  that  as  the  dromedary  and  carrier  pigeon 
tjave  been  utilized  for  military  purposes,  so  also  may  the 
('f|ihant.  He  argues  that  the  experience  of  Inkerman  and 
the  plateau  of  Avron  shows  that  the  employment  of  guns 
fbeavy  calibre  may  often  decide  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and, 
iliile  horses  cannot  be  trusteil  to  bring  up  tlie  heavy  artil- 
erv  at  a  morasnt's  notice,  elephants  can,  as  English  experi- 
nce  in  India  tertifies.  He  urges,  therefore,  that  a  cer- 
'taia  number  of  batteries  of  guns  drawn  by  elephants  should 
lie  added  to  the  French  army,  the  elephants  to  be  caught  in 
,Vhin  China,  trained  in  Algeria,  ami  then  transported  to 
he  South  of  France,  where  they  would  not  suffer  from  the 
'imate,  ami  would  be  in  readiness  to  act  against  the  (ler- 
iiana  at  a  moment’s  notice.  M.  Gaidoz  meets  the  objec- 
lions  that  may  be  brought  against  his  proposal  on  the  score 
of  expense,  health,  practicability,  and  other  grounds ;  but 
vidently  despairs  of  bis  suggestion  being  realized,  for  “le 
,  iiple  le  plus  spirituel  de  la  terre  en  est  en  mcme  temps 
'e  plus  roulinier.”  We  learn  with  some  amusement  that 
Lords  of  elephants  “  adopt  the  monarchical  principle,  as  is 
ihe  esse  with  all  animals  which  form  societies,  man  only 
oiccpteil.”  and  that  in  taming  wild  elephants  we  adopt 
‘Is  n.d  bode  pedagogique,  pidconis^e  par  Lancaster;” 
’.lit  it  is  with  dilferent  feelings  that  we  read  that  if  Living- 
one  bad  had  an  elephant  to  ride  “  he  would  not  have 
irclieil  for  days  in  the  marshes  in  which  he  sank  to  his 
iist,  and  would  not  have  contracted  the  disease  of  which 
e  died." 
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Tiiky  paused.  —  the  cripple  in  the  chair. 

Mure  bent  with  pain  than  age; 

The  mother  with  her  lines  of  care  ; 

The  pert,  well-buttoned  page  ; 

The  noisy,  rrd  chocked  nursery-maid. 

With  straggling  train  of  three  ; 

The  Frenchman  with  his  trogs  and  braid,— 

All,  curious,  paused  to  see, 
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If  possible,  the  small,  dusk  bird 
That,  from  the  almond  bough, 

Had  (Muired  the  joyous  strain  they  heard. 

So  suddenly,  but  now. 

And  one  poor  Poet  stopped  and  thought 
How  many  a  lonely  lay 
That  bird  had  sung  ere  chance  had  brought 
It  near  the  common  way. 

Where  the  crowd  hears  the  note.  And  then, 

How  many  must  sing  the  song 
To  whom  that  hour  of  listening  men 
Could  ne’er  in  life  belong. 

But  “  Art  for  Art,”  the  Poet  said, 

'T  is  still  the  Nightingale, 

That  sings  wliere  no  men's  feet  will  tread. 

And  praise  and  audience  fail. 

Acstik  Dobson. 
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“  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses, 

And  every  rose  shall  fall, 

For  sure  as  summer  closes 
They  perish,  one  and  all. 

Then  love,  while  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 
And  birds  sing  in  the  bowers: 

When  winter  comes,  too  late ‘'twill  be 
To  pluck  the  happy  flowers." 

It  is  a  maiden  singing, 

An  ancient  girl,  in  sooth; 

The  dizzy  room  is  ringing 

With  her  shrill  song  ot  youth  ; 


The  white  keys  sob  as  swift  she  tries 
Each  shrill  and  shrieking  scale: 

"  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses ! "  cries 
This  muslined  nightingale. 

In  a  dark  comer  dozing 
1  close  my  eyes  and  ears. 

And  call  up,  while  reposing, 

A  glimpse  from  other  years; 

A  genre-picture,  quaint  and  Dutch, 

1  see  from  this  dark  seat,  — 

’T  is  full  of  human  brightness,  such 
Aa  makes  remembrance  sweet. 


II. 

Flat  leagues  of  endless  meadows 
(In  Holland  lies  the  scene), 

Wlicre  many  pollard  shadows 
O’er  nut-brown  ditches  lean  ; 

Gray  clouds  above  tiiat  never  break, 
Mists  the  pale  suniveams  stripe. 

With  groups  of  steaming  cattle,  make 
A  landscape  “  after  Cuyp." 

A  windmill,  and  below  it 
A  cottage  near  a  road, 

Where  some  meek  pastoral  poet 
Might  make  a  glad  abode; 

A  cottage  with  a  garden,  where 
Prim  squares  of  pansies  grow. 

And,  sitting  on  a  garden-chair, 

A  Dame  with  lucks  of  snow. 

In  trim  black,  trussed  and  bodiced, 

With  |>etiicoat  of  red. 

And  on  her  larsorn  modest 
A  kerchief  white  bespread. 

Alas  !  the  breast  that  heaves  below 
Is  shrivelled  now  and  thin, 

Though  vestal  thoughts  as  white  as  snow 
Still  palpitate  within. 

Her  hands  are  mittened  nicely. 

And  folded  on  her  knee  ; 

Her  lips,  that  meet  precisely, 

Are  moving  quietly. 

She  listens  while  the* dreamy  bells 
O’er  the  dark  flats  intone —  \ 

Now  come,  now  gone,  in  dying  swells 
The  Sabbath  sounds  are  blown. 

Her  cheek  a  wiiliered  rose  is. 

Her  eye  a  violet  dim  ; 

Half  in  her  chair  she  dozes, 

And  hums  a  happy  hymn. 

But  soft !  what  wonder  makes  her  start 
And  lift  her  aged  head, 

Wliile  the  faint  flutterings  of  her  heart 
Just  touch  her  cheek  with  red  ? 

The  latch  clicks ;  through  the  gateway 
An  aged  wight  steps  slow, 

Then  pauses,  doffing  straightway 
His  broad-brimmed  gay  chapeau  I 
Swallow-tailed  coat  of  blue  so  grand, 
With  buttons  bright  beside, 

He  wears,  and  in  his  trembling  hand 
A  nosegay,  ribbon-tied. 

His  thin  old  legs  trip  lightly 
In  breeches  of  nankeen, 

His  wrinkled  face  looks  brightly. 

So  rosy,  fresh,  and  clean : 

For  old  be  is  and  wrinkled  plain, 

With  locks  of  golden-gray, 

And  leaning  on  a  tasselled  cane 
He  bobbles  on  his  way. 

Oh,  skylark,  singing  over 
'The  silent  mill  hard  by. 

To  this  so  happy  lover 

Sing  out  with  summer  cry  I 
He  hears  thee,  though  his  blood  is  cold. 
She  hears,  though  deaf  and  weak ; 
She  stands  to  greet  him,  as  of  old, 

A  blush  upon  her  cheek. 
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In  ■pring'-time  they  were  parted 
By  some  sad  wind  of  woe ; 

Forlorn  and  broken-hearted 
Each  faltered,  long  ago ; 

They  parted :  half  a  century 
Each  took  the  path  of  pain  — 

He  lived  a  bachelor,  and  she 
Was  never  wooed  again. 

But  when  the  summer  ended. 

When  autnmn,  too,  was  dead, 

When  every  vision  splendid 
Of  youth  and  hope  was  fled. 

Again  these  twain  came  face  to  face 
As  in  the  long  ago ; 

They  met  within  a  sunless  place 
In  the  season  of  the  snow. 

“  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses. 

Love  comes  and  love  must  flee ! 

Before  the  summer  closes 
Love’s  rapture  and  love’s  glee  I  ’’ 

Oh  peace !  for  in  the  garden  there 
He  bows  in  raiment  gay, 

Doffs  hat,  and  with  a  courtly  air 
Presents  his  fond  bouquet. 

One  day  in  every  seven. 

While  church-bells  softly  ring. 

The  happy,  silent  heaven 
Beholas  the  self-same  thing : 

The  gay  old  boy  within  the  gate. 

With  ribbons  at  his  knee  !  — 

“  When  winter  comes  is  love  too  late  1  ” 

O  Cupid,  look  and  see  I 

Oh  talk  not  of  love’s  rapture. 

When  youthful  lovers  kiss  ; 

What  mortal  sight  may  capture 
A  scene  so  sweet  as  this  ? 

Beside  her  now  he  sits  and  glows. 

While  prim  she  sits,  and  proud, 

Then,  spwtacle»  upon  his  nose. 

Reads  the  week’s  news  aloud  I 

Pure,  with  no  touch  of  passion. 

True,  with  no  tinge  of  pain ; 

Thus,  in  sweet  Sabbath  fashion, 

They  live  their  loves  anin. 

She  sees  in  him  a  happy  hoy  — 

Swift,  agile,  amorous-eyed ; 

He  sees  in  her  his  own  heart’s  joy  — 

Youth,  hope,  love,  vivified  1 

Content  there  he  sits  smoking 
His  long  Dutch  pipe  of  wood ; 

Gossiping  oft  and  joking. 

As  a  gay  lover  should. 

And  oft,  while  there  in  company 
They  smile  for  love’s  sweet  sake. 

Her  snuff-box  black  she  hands,  and  he 
A  grave,  deep  pinch  doth  take  1 

There,  gravely  juvenescent. 

In  sober  Sabbath  joy. 

Mingling  the  past  and  present, 

They  sit,  a  maid  and  bov ! 

"  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses !  ”  —  No ! 

Thou  foolish  singer,  cease  ! 

Love  finds  his  fireside  'mid  the  snow. 

And  smokes  the  pipe  of  p^e  1 

Robbrt  Buchanan. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Fbom  the  depths  of  the  green  garden -closes 
Where  the  summer  in  darkness  dozes 
Till  autumn  pluck  from  his  band 
An  hour-glass  that  holds  not  a  sand, — 
From  the  maze  that  a  flower-belt  encloses 
To  the  stones  and  sea-grass  on  the  strand. 
How  red  was  the  reign  of  the  roses 
Over  the  ros»«rowned  land  1 


The  year  of  the  rose  is  brief ; 

Frotu  the  first  blade  blown  to  the  sheaf 
From  the  thin  green  leaf  to  the  gold. 

It  has  time  to  sweet  and  grow  old. 

To  triumph  and  leave  not  a  leaf 
For  witness  in  winter’s  sight  < 

How  lovers  once  in  the  light  f 
Would  mix  their  breath  with  its  breath. 

And  its  spirit  was  quenched  not  of  night. 

As  love  is  subdued  not  of  death. 

In  the  red-rose  land  not  a  mile 
Of  the  meadows  from  stile  to  stile. 

Of  the  valleys  from  stream  to  stream. 

But  the  air  was  a  long  sweet  dream. 

And  the  earth  was  a  sweet  wide  smile 
Red-mouthed  of  a  goddess,  returned 
From  the  sea  which  had  borne  her  and  burned. 
That  with  one  swift  smile  of  her  mouth 
Looked  full  on  the  north  as  it  yearned. 

And  the  north  was  more  than  the  south. 

For  the  north,  when  winter  was  long, 
lu  his  heart  had  made  him  a  song. 

And  clothed  it  with  wings  of  desire. 

And  shod  it  with  shoon  as  of  fire. 

To  carry  the  tale  of  his  wrong 
To  the  southwest  wind  by  the  sea. 

That  who  might  bear  it  but  he 
To  the  ears  of  the  goddess  unknown. 

That  waits  till  her  time  shall  be 
To  take  the  world  for  a  throne  f 

In  the  earth  beneath,  and  above 
In  the  heaven  where  her  name  is  love. 

She  warms  with  light  from  her  eyesj 
The  seasons  of  life  as  they  rise  ; 

And  her  eyes  are  as  eyes  of  a  dove,| 

But  the  wings  that  light  her  and  bear 
As  an  eagle's,  and  all  her  hair 
As  fire  by  the  wind’s  breath  curled 
And  her  passage  is  song  through  tbe  air. 

And  her  presence  is  spring  through  the  world. 

So  turned  she  northward  and  camo,1 
And  the  white-thorn  land  was  aflame 
With  the  fires  that  were  shed  from  her  feet. 

That  the  north,  by  her  love  made  sweet. 

Should  be  called  by  a  rose-red  name  ; 

And  a  murmur  was  heard  as  of  doves. 

And  a  music  beginning  of  loves 
In  the  light  that  the  roses  made. 

Such  light  as  the  music  loves. 

The  music  of  man  with  maid. 

But  the  days  drop  one  upon  one. 

And  a  chill  soft  wind  is  begun 
In  the  heart  of  the  rose-red  maze 
'I'hat  weeps  for  the  rose-leaf  days 
And  the  reign  of  the  rose  undone 
That  rul^  so  long  in  the  light. 

And  by  spirit,  and  not  by  sight. 

Through  the  darkness  thrilled  with.its  breath. 

Still  ruled  in  the  viewless  night. 

As  love  might  rule  over  death. 

Tbe  time  of  lovers  is  brief ; 

From  the  fair  first  joy  to  the  grief 
That  tells  when  Icve  is  grown  old. 

From  tbe  warm  wild  kiss  to  the  cold. 

From  the  red  to  the  white  rose  leaf. 

They  have  but  a  season  to  seem 
As  rose  leaves  lost  on  a  stream 
That  part  not  and  pass  not  apart 
As  a  spirit  from  dream  to  dream. 

As  a  sorrow  from  heart  to  heart. 

From  tbe  bloom  and  the  gloom  that  encloses 
The  death-bed  of  love  where  he  dozes 
Till  a  relic  be  left  not  of  sand 
To  the  hour-glass  that  breaks  in  his  hand. 

From  the  change  in  tbe  gray  garden-closes 
To  the  last  stray  grass  of  the  strand, 

A  rain  and  ruin  of  roses 
Over  the  red-rose  land. 

AlOBRNON  CuaRLBS  SwiMBUBIfl- 
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AVERAGE  EXCELLENCE. 

There  are  many  drawbacks  to  life  on  a  plain,  and  it  is 
I'Jcult  to  muster  any  enthusiasm  over  level  things ;  but  it 
j  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  a  large  part  of 
nes  life  is  spent,  so  to  speak,  on  a  plain,  and  that  ordi- 
jxy  action  and  speech  constitute  the  held  of  most  human 
rdeavor.  Even  in  races,  especially  where  the  stretch  is 
ng,  spurts  are  only  now  and  then  anything  but  brilliant 
',;;un‘3.  It  is  the  strong,  steady  pull  that  wins  the  race, 
|tbe  dogged  persistence,  the  drudgery,  one  may  almost  say, 
{that  accomplishes  lasting  results.  This  is  a  coininon- 
j,'jce  scarcely  worth  repeating  on  paper,  yet  how  often 
;one  has  to  remind  one’s  self  of  it,  in  times  of  discourage- 
iDcnt.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  these  homely  common* 
place  truths  the  average  man  would  have  small  comfort, 
ud  small  relief  from  envy. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  one  point :  that  in  judging 
;of  products  it  is  fair  to  ask,  not  what  special  result  has 
DOW  and  then  been  reached  by  special  endeavor,  but  what 
ii  the  every-day,  ordinary  character  of  the  work  done. 
We  confine  ourselves,  for  illustration,  to  the  making  of 
books,  and  lay  down  the  maxim  that  a  publisher  or  press 
should  be  judged  by  the  run  of  books  published  or  manu- 
ketnred,  and  not  by  occasional  tours  de  force.  In  other 
words,  that  wherein  a  book-maker  may  be  said  to  excel 
others  is  in  keeping  his  books  uniformly  at  a  fair  mark, 
instead  of  concentrating  his  skill  and  attention  on  one  or 
mother  at  different  times,  and  letting  the  common  run 
tike  care  of  themselves. 

What  is  this  but  saying  that  excellence  of  workman¬ 
ship  consists  in  untiring  watchfulness  that  no  failure  shall 
come  in  those  parts  that  are  under  the  control  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  his  taste  and  sense  of  fitness  shall 
ilvays  be  exercised  ?  It  is  attention  to  details,  the  finish 
of  every  part,  the  nice  adjustment  of  all  the  parts,  that 
render  a  book  acceptable  to  the  eye  and  the  hand ;  it  is 
the  organized,  intelligent,  and  harmonious  working  to¬ 
gether  of  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture,  properly 
directed  by  a  competent  bead,  that  makes  every  book  a 
lUndard  of  excellence  in  book-making.  Until  this  result 
breached,  no  book-making  concern  can  be  fully  praised. 

Take  for  special  illustration  the  matter  of  proof-reading, 
md  cousider  how  big  a  “  spot  in  our  feast  of  charity  ”  is 
I  book  with  bad  spacing,  occasional  blunders,  —  especially 
ia  foreign  phrases  or  proper  names,  —  the  use  of  wrong¬ 
foot  letters,  the  repetition  of  a  word.  If  a  few  inaccura¬ 
cies  or  inelegancies  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
fceliog  that  there  must  be  many  more  that  we  have  not 
Kticed.  Consider  what  sleepless  vigilance  the  proof¬ 
reader  is  forced  to  exercise,  and  how  much  must  be  left  to 
kii  average  excellence.  A  proof-reader  who*  should  be 
Ijnx-eyed  in  one  work,  and  half  asleep  when  reading  an¬ 
other,  would  keep  the  superintendent  in  constant  fear  for 
•he  even  excellence  of  the  books  made,  as  regards  proof- 
ttiding.  The  same  considerations  hold  go^  in  every 
other  part  of  the  manufacture.  The  ink  miut  be  patiently 


tested,  and  even  when  one  gets  a  good  ink  it  needs  to  bn 
watched  lest  the  quality  deteriorate.  The  paper  gives  con¬ 
stant  source  of  uneasiness.  It  curls,  it  is  specked,  it  runs 
unevenly,  and  though  a  paper-maker  be  found  who  holds 
to  the  rule  of  average  excellence,  he  proves  to  be  mortal 
too.  The  press-work  needs  to  be  watched,  else  some  sheets 
in  a  book  will  be  faint,  others  heavy,  and  average  excel¬ 
lence  lost  there.  The  drying  of  the  sheets,  perhaps  as 
important  a  minor  consideration  as  any  in  securing  good 
effects,  is  a  very  simple  matter,  yet  after  all  pains  have 
been  taken  up  to  this  point,  here  also  average  •  xcellence 
sometimes  disappears.  When  the  book  comes  to  be  bound, 
bow  much  needs  to  be  done,  besides  the  application  of  good 
taste,  to  secure  that  indescribable  style  which  makes  the 
books  of  one  house  uniformly  good,  while  those  of  another 
are  uneven  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  folding,  the 
I  sewing,  the  trimming,  the  choice  of  material,  the  finish, 
the  end  papers,  —  all  these  things  need  to  be  severally 
I  and  unitedly  well  done,  or  average  excellence  is  again  lost. 

I  No  one,  in  fact,  can  go  leisurely  through  a  large  book 
I  manufactory  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
I  there  are  a  hundred  chances  for  spoiling  the  book  before 
I  it  is  finished,  and  that  only  untiring  watchfulness  over 
I  each  part  of  the  work  can  prevent  it  from  tumbling  out 
at  the  end,  an  ungainly,  blemished  object.  We  repeat, 
then,  our  statement  that  the  success  of  a  book-maker  must 
'  be  determined  by  the  uniform  excellence  of  bis  work,  the 
:  style,  if  you  will,  which  it  bears,  and  not  by  some  special 
I  exhibition  of  skill. 

I  NOTES. 

—  The  announcements  of  new  books  by  the  several 
publishers  give  promise  of  a  more  worthy  season  than 
was  enjoyed  last  year.  The  lists  are  not  long,  but  they 
are  more  carefully  selected.  In  pure  literature  we  note 
a  volume  of  essays,  “Poetry  and  Criticism,”  by  Rilph 
Waldo  Emerson ;  a  volume  of  Hawthorne’s  uncollected 
papers ;  a  new  volume  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  uniform, 
we  are  told,  with  “  My  Study  Windows,”  but  having,  we 
trust,  a  less  ad  captandum  title  —  Mr.  Lowell’s  reputation 
is  established,  he  needs  no  adventitious  aid  of  that  sort ; 
“  Songs  of  Many  Seasons,”  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Dr.  Holmes ;  “  Hazel  Blossoms,”  a  collection  of  recent 
poems  by  J.  G.  Whittier.  Of  philosophical,  historical, 
and  scientific  works,  the  most  noticeable  are  Prof.  C.  K. 
Adams’s  “ Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France;”  “Out¬ 
lines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,’’  by  Prof.  John  Fiske ;  “  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Geological  Essays,”  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt ;  a 
new  volume  upon  the  Education  of  Girks,  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Clarke,  including  bis  paper  on  Brain  Building,  read 
before  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Convention ; 
“  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,”  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon ;  “  The  History  of  Germany  from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Time,”  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  Of  books  for  chil¬ 
dren,  the  best  promise  is  in  “  Anthony  Brade,”  by  Rev. 
Robert  Lowell,  whose  “  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay  ” 
has  made  readers  impatient  for  more  literary  work  from 
him. 

—  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  has  just  held  a  meeting  at  Hartford,  has 
taken  sensible  action  in  modifying  its  constitution  so  as  to 
class  its  members  as  Fellows,  who  alone  can  hold  ofiSce, 
and  Members,  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  So  large  a  body 
is  liable  to  become  unwieldy,  and  to  become  an  association 
for  the  retarding  of  science,  by  losing  time  and  patience 
over  all  manner  of  crude  and  sciolistic  papers  and  speeches. 
The  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows,  who 
are  elected  from  the  body  of  Members,  it  belongs  to  them 
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to  determine  what  questions  shall  be  considered  and  what 
papers  read.  The  action  is  rather  precautionary  tlian 
otherwise,  we  presume,  but  it  will  go  far  toward  making 
the  association  a  power  in  science ;  not  so  close  a  cor¬ 
poration  as  the  American  Academy  and  similar  )>odie8, 
but  wider  in  its  membership,  and  with  more  enthusiasm. 

—  Attention  has  been  called  by  The  World  to  the 
Bowdoin  College  collection  of  paintings,  which  contains, 
it  is  said,  some  authentic  pictures  by  old  masters,  includ¬ 
ing  “  St.  Simeon  with  the  Child  Jesus,”  by  Rubens,  '■  The 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,”  by  Vandyke,  “  The  Equipment 
of  Cupid,”  by  Titian,  “  The  Continence  of  Scipio,”  by 
N.  Poussin.  The  collection  was  made  by  James  Bowdoin, 
who  was  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  at  Madrid, 
in  1805.  and  afterward  removed  to  Paris.  He  died  in 
1811,  and  by  his  will  the  entire  collection  of  ninety-one 
pictures  was  left  to  Bowdoin  College,  which  had  been 
named  for  bis  father,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
The  paintings  remained  stored  in  Boston  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of  restorers, 
with  unhappy  results,  in  some  instances,  and  when  the 
works  were  subsequently  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the 
insufficiently  lighted  wing  of  the  chapel,  where  they  still 
bang,  the  college  first  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bowdoin  collection  contained  undoubted  originals  of  sev¬ 
eral  masters,  although,  unfortunately,  the  catalogue  which 
accompanied  them  was  unsati^factory  in  many  particulars. 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  Bowdoin  College  to  have  a 
thorough  examination  made,  by  competent  experts,  of  this 
collection.  Every  fresh  source  of  original  study  of  art  in 
America  is  to  be  cherished.  We  have  no  covetous  feel¬ 
ings  regarding  the  works  of  art  in  foreign  countries. 
They  have  a  national  meaning  not  retained  when  they 
are  wrested  from  their  places,  but  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
likely  that  with  the  prodigious  pressure  yet  to  come  from 
America,  advantage  will  be  taken  by  impecunious  families, 
and  even  corporations  and  governments,  to  dispose  of  some 
of  their  precious  heirlooms  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
next  generation  will  see  a  steady  current  of  great  pictures 
setting  toward  America. 

—  The  new  postal  arrangements  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
August,  provide  that  the  single  rate  of  international  post¬ 
age  for  ordinary  letters  will  be  nine  cents  in  the  United 
States  for  each  fifteen  grammes  (half-ounce)  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  fifty  centimes  in  France  for  each  weight  of 
ten  grammes,  or  fraction  thereof,  jtrepayment  optional,  but 
with  a  fixed  fee  of  five  cents  or  taenty-five  grammes  addi¬ 
tional  on  unpaid  or  deficient  letters.  Registeretl  letters 
cost  an  atldiiional  fee  of  ten  cents  or  fifty  centimes.  On 
other  matter  the  prepayment  is  compulsory,  as  follows  : 
Newspapers,  three  cents  each  if  not  exceeding  four  ounces 
in  weight;  samples  of  merchandise,  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter  except  newspapers, 
if  not  exceeding  one  ounce  in  weight,  two  cents ;  if  over 
one  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  four  cents  ;  if  over  two 
but  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  six  cents ;  and 
for  packets  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight  an  additional 
rate  of  six  cents  for  every  additional  four  ounces  or  frac¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  offices 
of  exchange  on  this  side.  The  ignorance  of  people  that 
the  rates  have  been  changed  has  led  to  a  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  insufficiently  prepaid  newspapers  at  the  Boston 
office. 

—  The  readers  of  Wirt’s  description  of  Blennerhassett’s 
home,  the  romantic  spot  ruined  by  Burr's  conspiracy,  will 
be  interested  in  an  account  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Ctn- 


cinnali  Commercial  who  has  recently  visited  the  isUni 
“  Hardly  a  vestige  remains  of  this  early  elegance.  Tl* 
grounds  and  shrubbery  suffered  severely  when  the  Bun 
troubles  culminateil,  and  the  Wootl  County  militia  vandil. 
ized  the  island.  The  house,  with  'the  furniture  and  lihrarr 
the  out-buildings,  gardens,  fences,  arbors,  and  summer, 
houses,  all  fared  hard  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  and 
drunken  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  herself, 
her  children,  was  set  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  sought  reftip 
among  the  Putnams  on  the  Ohio  shore.  The  island  aftes 
ward  reverted  to  the  creditors  of  Blennerhassett,  on  |^ 
count  of  his  indorsements  for  Burr,  and  the  mansion  souk 
years  after  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nothing  now  remaini 
but  the  old  well,  a  portion  of  the  cellar  wall,  and  the 
stone  caps  of  the  gateway.  Many  of  the  trees  planted  bj 
Blennerhassett  are  still  standing;  there  is  a  clump  of  an 
old  orchard,  and  the  remains  of  a  hawthorn  liedge  near 
the  inlet  of  the  island,  where  the  boats  used  to  he  landed. 
Some  giant  sycamores  are  on  the  island,  which  wc  stippow 
were  old  in  Blennerhassett’s  time,  one  of  which  we  meas¬ 
ured  and  found  to  be  thirty-five  feet  around  at  some  three 
feet  above  the  roots.  Relics  of  Blennerhassett  are  also 
scarce  in  this  region  ;  and  the  only  thing  we  saw  that  fo^ 
merly  belonged  to  him  was  a  mahogany  settee,  now  in  the 
Putnam  mansion.  The  island  is  now  the  property  oft 
Mr,  Neal,  of  Parkersburg.” 

—  General  Myers  has  recently  perfected  arrangements 
with  different  European  meteorologists,  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  system  of  reports.  Since  the  Ist  of  January,  in 
all  the  principal  European  nations,  observations  have  been 
taken  each  morning  at  the  same  moment  of  time  that  hat 
been  selected  for  the  regular  signal  stations  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  these  are  forwarded  by  mail,  semi-monthly,  to  the 
Signal  Office  in  Washington,  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  regular  reports  of  this  country.  Nearly  200  for 
eign  stations  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  and  sufficient 
data  will  soon  be  collected  for  the  deduction  of  general 
laws  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  that 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  meteorology.  These  reports,  con¬ 
solidated  with  those  made  by  the  Signal  Office,  will  be  is¬ 
sued  daily  in  printed  form  for  the  use  of  all  meteorologisti. 

—  Operations  have  begun  for  the  erection  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  in  New  Haven,  which,  when  completed,  wiO 
contain  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  zoological,  geolog¬ 
ical,  and  mineralogical  collections  in  the  world.  The  in¬ 
stitution  is  founded  under  a  bequest  of  $150,000  from  the 
late  George  Peabo<ly,  and  is  designed  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Yale  College  as  the  present  Museum  of  Com¬ 
parative  Zoology  does  to  Harvard.  The  building  will 
consist  of  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings.  For  the 
present,  only  one  of  the  latter  is  be  erected,  with  a 
frontage  of  115  feet  on  one  street  and  100  feet  on  another. 

It  will  cost  $160,000,  be  built  of  brick  with  stone  trim¬ 
mings,  fire-proof,  and  contain,  including  basement,  fonr 
available  stories.  The  fourth  story  is  assigned  to  arch¬ 
aeology  and  ethnology,  the  third  to  zoology,  the  second 
to  geology,  the  first  to  lecture  rooms  and  mineralogical 
collections,  and  the  basement  to  working  apartments  and 
a  large  class  of  heavy  specimens,  showing  fossils,  foot¬ 
prints,  etc.  I 

—  The  Bookseller  reports  that  Mr.  Quaritch,  a  well- 
known  dealer  in  scientific  and  rare  books,  has  purchased  of  [ 
the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  the  remaining  stock 
of  that  learned  scholar’s  publications :  a  somewhat  inded-  j 
nite  statement,  but  referring,  we  presume,  only  to  Pro-  i 
fessor  Agassiz’s  various  memoirs  and  papers  issued  out  of  j 
the  regular  course  of  the  trade. 


J 


